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THE ART-INDUSTRY OF THE PARIS EXHIBITION. 


It will be observed that the Inawarazatzp Rerorr or THE Pecpepecsan ix Path in oquenebely eeaed, tender toe it may be 
ither detached and bound up as a distinct volume, or be made to form an ordinary part of the ournal. 
Although the “Report” will be sufficiently ample to afford a reasonably clear idea of the most ing and suggestive 
articles in the collection, we have not thought it desirable to demand any extra payment from our subscribers. We believe it will 
work of the kind to be issued either in England or France; for, although we have made icular enquiries, we have 
failed to learn that any publication is preparing, except the ordinary illustrated newspa and a work, the nature of which .may 
be conceived from the fact that a payment of 401. is required for every page by an exhibitor: it must, therefore, be 
valaable chiefly as an advertising medium. . Aw 
__ Now, as heretofore, we require no payment of any kind from the exhibitor, but we claim the sole right of admitting or 
rejecting such subjects as are offered to us. 
large augmentation of the cost of the number is inevitable; such a work as that we contemplate 
cannot be remunerative, but it is an essential part of our duty te report, as fully as we'can do, an occasion such as that presented 
to us by the Exhibition in Paris. . 
Our first part contains a somewhat undue preponderance of English productions, but it will be obvious that these were the 


subjects we could obtain ‘ 
; i irely under the of Messrs. Nicholls, to whose ability and punctuality 
S dakt coin. nen credit and the satisfaction of our 





“Tus Vesyow Gatterr.”—The series of engravings of the whole of the pi presented to the Nation by the late Robert 
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Covers for the Volumes of the Ant-Jovnwat can be had of any Bookseller at Three Shillings each. 
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MARKS OF 
GOLD AND SILVER SMITHS. 





nE early works of the 
artisans who practised 
9 on the precious metals 
bear no impress of a 
private nature by which 
they might be distin- 
guished from each other. 
We do not indeed meet 
with any notice of a re- 

ised “mark” upon gold or 
silver plate before the fourteenth 
century. At this time, as wealth 
increased, and the more settled 
habits of the nobility and gentry led 
them to decorate their tables with 
flagons and cups, enriched by the 
hand of the silversmith, the extra demand 
seems to have originated a series of decep- 
tive practices in dishonest workmen, who 
alloyed their metals considerably, thus 
damaging the fair trader and robbing the 
purchaser also. <As early as 1260 an 
‘assay” was established in Paris for gold 
and silver, which regulated the proper alloy 
to be used in each ; and this was popularly 
known throughout Europe as “the touch of 
Paris,” * and is frequently alluded to as the 
standard for gold and silver wares in the 
earliest charters of the English Goldsmiths’ 
Company. The statute granted by Edward 
TIL. to the latter fraternity in the year 1300 is 
remarkable for containing the earliest notice 
of a distinctive mark ; he orders all works to 
be “signée de une teste de Leopart.” The 
mark, therefore, was a PoE national 
one, for the old French “leopart” is the 
heraldic term for the lion passant guardant 
which appears on the arms of England, 
originally borne by our sovereigns as lords 
of Poitou. The statute declares that un- 
principled traders “ made false work of gold 
and silver, as bracelets, lockets, rings, and 
other jewels, in which they set glass of 
divers colours, counterfeiting true stones ; 
and did put more alloy in the silver than 
7 ought, which they sold to those who 
had no skill in such things.”+ It therefore 
ordained that all gold and silver works 
should be sold openly, and only at the 
King’s Exchange or at the recognised shops, 
“and that none, pretending to be gold- 
smiths, shall keep any shops but in Cheap.”t 
In the statute of the thirty-seventh year of 
the same reign, mention is again made of 
the king’s mark, conjoined with that of 
the artificer ; and it gives the Goldsmiths’ 


* i.e., examination by the touchstone, used formerly 
as a test for gold. 

t Herbert's “‘ History of the Twelve Great Livery 
ay of London.” 
3 P. now Cheapside, was the great London 
— fare, and the charter further ex the 
reason for this by stating that ‘‘ many of the kept 
shops in obscure turnings, and by-lanes and streets,” 
prey me buying and selling, and rendering detec- 

ic 





Company the privilege of going from sho 
to shop to test the metals try 3 weehmen 
and if found to be alloyed beyond the legal 
standard, the work was to be broken u 
and forfeited to the king. It is enjoine 
that “none do work gold unless it be as 
good as the assay of the mystery,* or silver 
unless as good or better than the king’s 
coin,” and that when completed it shall be 
brought to the hall to be assayed, and that 
such as will bear the touch shall be marked 
“with the owners’ and assayers’ marks” and 
afterwards stamped “ with the Liberds hede 
crowned.” These old customs are still re- 
tained, and articles now sent to be marked, 
are stamped if good, but if bad are crushed 
into a mass of metal and so returned to the 
maker, who thus loses the whole of his 
labour on the work. If such work be com- 
of various pieces, such as a cande- 
brum, each separate piece is stamped, before 
the whole are put together, as it is obvious 
that deception might be practised in the 
quality of the metal if one part only of such 
work was “ hall-marked.” 

The assay was effected by a portion of the 
metal being removed by a tool, and this 
was anciently termed the “ borihl,” from 
the buril or burin, used to obtain it. On 
early works a wavy or zig-zag line marks 
the place where the tool passed ; and it is 
most frequently seen on old German plate. 

The standard for gold allowed by the 
assay when first hard aval with the coin- 
age, was of twenty-four carats fine,t or pure 
gold, and from Henry III, to Edward III. 
it remained so ; it was subsequently twenty- 
three carats, three and a-half grains fine, 
and half a grain alloy. Under the rule of 
Henry VIII. it was debased to twenty 
carats, but he occasionally issued crowns of 
gold at twenty-two carats, This latter 
amount of alloy became the usual one, and 
was fixed by royal authority in the reign of 
Charles I. and still continues so under the 
name of the “old standard.” In 1798 an 
act was passed allowing gold articles to be 
made of a lower or worse standard, viz., of 
eighteen carats of fine gold out of twenty- 
four ; such articles were to be stamped with 
a crown and the figures 18 instead of the 
lion passant, to “er “7 them. 

The standard of silver has always (with 
the exception of about twenty years) been 
eleven ounces, two dwts., and eighteen dwts. 
alloy to the pound ; and was distinguished 
by the term sterling from the reign of 
| Se II. when it first occurs. Under that 
of William IIL an act was passed to alter 
the standard of silver to ten ounces, ten dwts., 
and sixteen dwts. alloy ; this act continued 
in operation for twenty-two years, being 
repealed in 1719 when the “old standard of 
England” was restored, as it still remains. 

he standard for gold therefore now is 
twenty-two carats of fine gold, and two of 
alloy. For silver, eleven ounces, two dwts. 
of fine silver, and eighteen dwts. of alloy in 
every twelve ounces or pound troy. 

The early attempts to debase metals, 
which have been already alluded to, led to 
the enactment of severe laws against de- 
linquents. In France, Philip-le-bel, in his 
ordonnance of 1275, notices the fraudulent 
custom of mixing lead and white metal 
“pour composer un métal ayant toute 
l’apparence de l’argent pur,” and in 1313 a 
solemn conclave was held, where it was en- 
acted that fine and imprisonment should 





* The old term for any trade which required an ap- 
prenticeship to learn, was or mystery. 

t The ane is a term used by refiners, whereby they 

acertain composition of weights used in assaying 

and com; gold, this carat contains 


follow all who neglected to mark (“poingon” 
their work b the authorised 8 tm ge , 
pointed by the Corporation of Goldsmi 
of Paris. In order that the private mark 
of each maker should be known, each stam 
bags bythe compuny far sahsecntt Lanta 
ept by the com or referen avin 
the name of the ‘ombe attached.’ One ot 
these tables is preserved in the Hotel de 
Ville, at Ghent, containing all the names 
and marks of the goldsmiths of that city in 
1454 ; we engrave the four first on the Tist, 


G@ Clovnehere on 
#) xpeyroffelevachoue 
@ wry. 


@ henen+ alhent, 


the commencing name being that of Corne- 
lius de Bont, a man of great reputation in 
his own day ; who adopted a mark which 
formed a rebus of his own name. The 
large C being the initial of his christian 
name; and the ermine spot in its centre, 
called bont in the Flemish language, stand- 
ing for his surname. The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany of London still possess a similar cop- 
per tablet, impressed with a vast variety of 
the marks of ancient members of the fra- 
ternity, in columns of various sizes for 
various work, and which are emblems or 
symbols, such as a rose, heart, flower, &c. 
he earliest of such marks discovered on 
a piece of plate is the heart here engraved, 
which is impressed on the spoon once 
belonging to Henry VI., and which 

was given by that unfortunate mon- 

arch to Sir Ralph Pode, in 1463, after the 
battle of Hexham, and is now preserved at 
Hornby Castle, Westmorland. Mr. Octa- 
vius Morgan, who first published this mark 
in the “ Journal of the Archaeological Insti- 
tute,” vol. ix., dates its manufacture to 
the year 1445, from the circumstance of its 


EDVA Wes VY 


having a Lombardic H (Fig. 1. of the group 
above) and which corresponds with that 
date, according to the plan adopted by the 

oldsmiths of using a different letter to 

enote the year in which each article was 
fabricated. The principles on which these 
annual letters were constructed, are cycles ot 
twenty years ; a new alphabet being always 
adopted at the end of each period. When, 
therefore, a certain letter is found to belong 
to a certain year that is proper to its order, 
the character of the cycle of twenty years 
is obtained. By these means, Mr. Morgan 
has been able to construct a table from 
1438, taking this Lombardic H as the type 
of the letters used from 1438, when A was 
used, to 1457, when V terminated the 
alphabet, as it usually did, the last four 
letters never being adopted as marks, The 
alphabet from 1458 to 1477 has not yet been 
discovered. The type of that used from 
1478 to 1497 may be seen in Fig. 2, which 
is upon “the anathema cup” at Pembroke 
College, Cambridge, bearing date 1497— 
that date expressing its gift to the college, 
but the letter ——. oo year of its 
manufacture to have been 1481. The 
alphabet from 1498 to 1517 was the church 
text small letters, with split tops, like Fig. 
3, copied from Sir Thomas Leigh’s cup, 
belonging to the Mercers’ Company of 





ting 
either the twenty-fourth part of a twenty- 
fourth part of an ounce, troy. <i @ Mp 


me J2\ 


























London, and denoting its manufacture in 
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1499. From 1518 to 1537, Lombardic | 


letters, cu inwards, were used, similar to 
Fig. & Pain Roman —- were used 
from 1538 to 1557. Small black letters, not 
capi from 1558 to 1577; and they may 
be distinguished more readily from the 
church text small letters, to which they 
bear resemblance, by being in an escutcheon, 
accompanied by another stamp of a lion 
t. From 1578 to 1597 plain Roman 
_ capitals were used in an escutcheon with a 
lion passant. Lombardic letters, cusped 
outwards, as in Fig. 5, were used from 1598 
to 1617, from which period to the present, 
an almost perfect series has been obtained 
by the indefatigable research of Mr. Morgan. 
Small italic letters, as exhibited at Fig. 6, 
were used from 1618 to 1637. The ancient 
court hand capitals were adopted from 1638 
to 1657. Our alphabet of those used from 
1696 downwards will exhibit their form, 
except in two instances—that of the letters 
C and D forming Figs. 7 and 8 of our series, 
The similarity of these two alphabets might 
uzzle those who would date old plate, 
ut that the earliest alphabet is accom- 
panied by the marks of a leopard’s head 
and a lion t ; while the more modern 
one has the figure of Britannia, and the 
lion’s head erased, for marks. More diffi- 
culty may be experienced in detecting the 
alphabet used from 1678, inasmuch as it is 
accompanied by a lion passant, as the earlier 
ones are ; they differ, however, in form, being 
bolder and squarer than the earlier letters. 
The following is the court hand alphabet 
which succeeded this : 


A 1696 
B_ 1697 
1698 


1699 


1700 


1701 


1702 


1703 


1704 


1705 


1706 


1707 


1708 


1709 


1710 


1711 


1712 


1713 


1714 


PROB OD SIVP M57 S Ble D Gor m 


1715 





| cheon, denoting it to have 








This was succeeded by the following 
alphabets :-— 
A to V from 1716 to 1735. 
atou 1736 — 1755. 
Aton 1756 — 1775. 
atou 1776 — 1795.* 
AtoU 1796 — 1815.+ 
atou 1816 — 1835.t 
ata 1836 — 1855. 


For the better comprehension of the 


_ style and arrangement of the usual marks, 


we engrave two early examples. The first 
is from an Apostle spoon, which from the 3 
impressed on it, was 

— in Ree It 

as also the leopard’s 

head erased. On the 

bowl at the end of 

the handle is the “ mark” of the goldsmith, 
which is of very curious form, being similar 
in construction to the old “ merchants’ 
marks ” seen so commonly on tombs, painted 
windows, and seals, — the middle ages, 
when rich traders not having the right 


| to “bear coat-armour,” adopted variable 


marks of this kind in place of it. Our 
second example is from a cup in the Bernal 
Collection, found in pulling down an old 
house in Essex: upon it are three marks ; 
been made in 1528, the 


the letter L in an escut- w SB Ga) 
a head crowned, 
enacted that the maker’s mark should con- 
consisting of the lion’s head erased, “the 
was assayed, and “also with a distinct and 
a year when such 
HANS 
— an example of 
denotes it to have been made in 1698. 
with the first letters of their Christian and 
the lion pas- 
year ; all which are exhibited in our cut, 
In 1784 (24 Geo. III. cap. 53) a new 
which was added to the 
ordinary number of five marks, including the 
the mark here co- 
& + 


and the initials of its maker’s name. 

In the year 1700 (12 Wm. IIL) it was 
sist of the two first letters of his surname, 
that this should be followed by the others, 
figure of a woman commonly called Britan- 
nia,” the arms of the cities where the plate 
variable mark or letter, annually changed 
on election of new wardens, to show the 

= was made.” 

e here engrave 

these marks copied from a silver candle- 
stick ; the letter C on the last escutcheon, 

In 1762 (2 Geo. IIL.) the gold and silver 
smiths were ordered to mark their works 
surnames, the 
leopard’s head, PSR) (if Gal 
sant, and the variable letter to mark the 
copied from a ladle which (as the letter 
shows) was manufactured in 1765. 
mark was enacted to be used, which con- 

sisted of the king’s head, 
QS Mo 

others, making the extra- 
maker’s. The leopard’s head occasionally 
disappears on more modern plate; thus 
pied from a table- 
spoon manufactured 
in 1814, is without it. It will be noticed 


| in both the latter instances that the maker's 


private mark accompanies his initials after 
the fashion of the ancient artisans. 

In 1798 (38 Geo. III. cap. 69) goldsmiths 
were authorised to use gold of 18 carats 





* These letters, though precisely similar to what 
were used from 1736 to 1755, may be distinguished by 
being accompanied by the sovereign’s head after 1784. 
The earlier ones have the leopard’s head and licn 


passant only. 
are. 


oy The alphabe may be distinguished by the sove- 
| signed 





cenelbnilicaiadicae os a 
fineness, to be marked with a cro 
the figures 18 to denote its variation from 
the purer standard. These marks stood in 
place of the lion passant. 

It will o- pe me ot four marks are 
used on inde ent o ” 
initials or aynbela’ Via 2 

I. Tue Sranparp Manx, being— 

For Gold. 
A lion nt, for England. 
A thistle, for Scotland. 
A harp crowned, for Ireland. 
For Silver. 
A lion’s head erased. 
The figure of Britannia. 

IL. Tae Haut Mark, being :— 

A leopard’s head crowned, for London. 

A castle, for Edinburgh. 

Hibernia, for Dublin. 

Five lions and a cross, for York. 

A castle, for Exeter. 

Three wheatsheaves and a dagger, for 
Chester. 

Three castles, for Newcastle. 

An anchor, for Birmingham. 

A crown, for Sheffield. 


A tree and fish, for Glasgow.* 
Tue Duty Mark, which is— 
The head of the sovereign.t 


Tae Dare Marx, which is— 
A letter of the alphabet (changed 
yearly). 

Foreign marks offer a wide field for in- 
vestigation ; and it is one at present little 
occupied. Those which were used are 
chiefly made up from the arms or badges of 
the towns. Thus the mark for Antwerp is 

the open hand, two of which appear 

on the shield of arms of that city, im- 

mortalising the old legend of its foun- 

dation by Brabo,t one of the fabled 
chieftains of Julius Cesar, who destroyed a 
giant, living where the city now stands, who 
summoned every sailor to pay toll to him 
as he passed, and if he refused, the giant 
punished him by cutting his right hand off 
and casting it into the river. 

The arms of the city of Augsburg is a 


stays and hence it appears 6 dw 


as the di mark of the 
thereto their initials, as exhibited in the 


and 





IL. 
IV. 








istinguishi 
work of its goldsmiths, who added 


cut ; copied from a nef (a ship-like cup for 
confections) made in the sixteenth century. 


The goldsmiths of Augsburg were of 

European renown for the beauty and taste 

of their metal-work. It is very common 

to find cups of their manufacture entirely 

fashioned in the shape of a pine-apple. 

x<]| “the old Warper mark.” 
> It is iy vege combined 

which exhibits a group of marks on an old 

te,” vol. ix., says that the 

VI. 

i eae 











The old mark of Amsterdam is here given ; 
y} with the lion rampant, as 
* From a paper by W. Chaffers, vas, me - Notes 


fan it is generally known as $8 
in our second example, 
vol. vii. Mr. O. Morgan, in 


ht of assay was confined b 
ie Norwich, York, N 


from their arms. 
Cisee tonnnen Cate ey 
where A ome = Tm yin 
ado} its arms bove 
a RE ae 
the and the I . é 
t This lo used to indicate that the duty has been paid 
it is not placed on watch-cases, as 
from duty. = pare Pm rate 17s. ounce ; 
and silver ls. 3 c! = 
le a small charge 
collect for the a wying @ - of 
the assay. the 
apocryphal is said to have given 
He we country of Brabant, from his own. 


<< 
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Apostle s where are both 
bined wi the initials ot the maker's 


LH.K., and the letter Y., indicative of 
year, after the fashion of the English marks. 
So popularly known was the purity of our 
standard, that in 1608 the king sent from 
England Walter Basbee, assay-master to 
Goldsmiths’ Hall, to the Emperor of i 


for the pu of making for him as 


of gold and silver in his mint, equivalent to 
that in the Tower of London, which shows 
standard 


the high estimation in which that 


was held upon the continent. The mark 
now used on Russian silver is here 
engraved ; and it is generally ac- 
companied by the numerals 84, 

to denote the number of parts of 

pure silver in the 100: thus 84 fine, 16 
alloy = 100. The sceptre, anchor, and 
pnell, are the mint-mark of St. Peters- 
urg. The date-mark and maker’s name 


are also generally added. 


The most complete series of national 
marks hitherto published, are those of the 
French artisans before the great Revolution. 
They are given by Lacroix and Seré, in 
their “ Histoire de L’Orfévrerie-J oaillerie,” 
Paris, 1850. We select for cuts twenty-four 
specimens of the most curious of these 
marks, and describe the entire series :— 


/P JoRAY 


ADDOVEER ; <:ccencn0cere A Bee. 
AGEN secccccccesoeece Clock-hands (Fig. 1.) 
Ml tbiepeincapekeee A Wheatsheaf. 
BE issaductacabuade A Wing. 
AMEMGOR cosccccccccess A Spider. 
Amiens and Montdidier A Cross-bow (Fig. 2). 
ROGIER crdosdecegnias A Racket-bat. 
Angouléme.........0+ A Pig’s head. 
BD snnncnsessennscob> A Pair of Scales. 
MR ‘nchosnssasaedans Head of a Crozier. 
BUD sap cadechénesvas A Chair. 
DD. sanevavebcsaee A Bull’s Head 
BORED ss -nacssens se A Shovel. 
ROIS A Jack-boot (Fig. 3). 
AE RA A Shoe-buckle. 
MIT 6540-0009 e00008 A Candlestick. 
PE ei cbiesecueca A Mariner’s Compass. — 
Bar-le-Duc .......... { A ey and Flower (Hy. 
Bar-sur-Aube ........ A Girdle (Fig. 5). 
DN sisessccnsreon A Bird-cage.t 
WOOEEEINS coasccccessc A Coffee-pot. 
DEN, cadiceceavnane A Drinking-glass. 
eee ee A Fish. 
Bergues-St.-Vinox .... A Watch-seal. 

ce an A Corkscrew { (Fig. 6). 
 avewhncewhind A Trumpet. 
ener Se ET An Urn. 
eee An Unicorn. 


Montreal “4 A Cardinal's Hat. 


| | Om 


Bourg-en-Bresse ...... A Watch-chain (Fig, 7). 
ew nine me: eden tien A Ram’s Head. 5 
rest, Lesneven, d F 
‘ Landerneau ,... ve . } A Ship. 
MOD seccccens acueitne A Ploughshare. 
Gi ieccesatanasecds A Dog seated 
CU 4s ansinpinbidianiia A Spur. 
7 MMOL sc ccccccsecees A Horse’s Head 
arcassone, Castelnaud- 
ary, & Limoux } A covered Cup. 
Castres cecccce annie - A Bell. 


Chalons-sur-Soane .... A Key. 
Chalons-sur-Marne .... A Key-handle. 


ge 





; The fish is the darbel. 
the city. 


Beenie 


mark is also used, displaying the arms of 


? In addition to this mark, another was used, con- 


sisting of two O’s back to back, surmounted by a fleur- | used aleo by 
surmoun 





Rae 
Chateau-Gonthier 


Chateau- i eereee 
ee oes 


eer nce nent 
umont -en - Bassign 
Clermont Detind: 620 


i castncns acrece 
Dijon ....... $accesee ° 
WD 660 6s bcesecesio~ ° 
Douai ......eseeeeeee ‘ 
= eovccccccece 
DNDN. cvosccccecee ° 
Falaise ....... eescece 
OND 640000 s000000 
Fontenay-le-Comte .... 
MD dedhoetheneeess ° 
Gisors ....... cccccccce 
PRED nccccccecese 
Grenoble...... cecccece 


13 14 


Guise and Vervins .... 
Havre pebbsis sheds ents 


BORED: e600 se06eecens 


Landrecy ...-.sseeees 
Langheac . 





SENN ettvcschites 
a (N. D. de) 
e 


eee eee eeereeeee 


LAOGWY ccccccccccccds { 


NE ac nescas { 


19 20 21 
Moulins .,.....+++- one 
PB cv cccvccseccse ° 
Narbonne .......+.0+. 
PRIVEE + ccccveccccsses 
Nimes ....00. onseene 
Niort eeeeeeeeeeere ef . 


Its Arms (Fig. 10). 
A Wheat-ear. 

A Sea-weed (Fig. 11). 
A Lobster. 


LG Osh 


Head of a Staff (? Fig. 
(Mat sonne 3 


perguium. 
A Flower (the Pink). 


A Bird flying to the right. 


Heraldic Label of 


P : 
A Blazing Star (Fig. 16). 
Lanth 


A Peacock. 
A Flower (Meadow Saf- 
A Steel-yard (Fig. 18). 


A Chemist's Retort. 
A square Pillar. 





* A connter-mark, similar to 
the community ; it 
by a ducal coronet. 


varied in the Cs buing 


Noyon........ss0...+5 A Bottle-stand. 
Orleans ......sccee0s. _— Coe 


Paris Peete ee ereeeeeee A Crowned P. . ‘ 
Parthenay ............ A Fish (tho Skah 


te hedcelamerenine dlnoians A iw. 


Pehalab Ye 84 } 4 Pear with three leaves 


P eee ee eeeeeeee A Rake. 


Poitiers .............. A Turkish Cap, 
Pons-en-Saintonge .... A Beehive. 

Pontoise .........+00+. A Flower (the Clove).* 
REED, sh cntes< The Provence Rose, 


Puy-en-Velay (le) '.... A Pulley (Fig. 22). 
Gane... eoaedabiaade A Manda 
fees 3 See 
ME ‘vavstoncboudss A Quiver of Arrows. 
OPeorccvcccccecees A flat Cup with Handle. 
Ree pastovecsecstens +t a 
Bliiccecncnc,. Se 
BORER coccccccccceesce A Branch with Apples. 
Sables (le)........... . A Lamb passant. 
PRR A Jewelled Clasp. 


Saint-Espritand Bagnols A Crow standing. 
Saint-Flour .......... A Squirrel. 
Saint-Germain-en-laye. A Necklace. 

St. Jean-D’Angely .... A Tooth. 
Saint-Lo 


idbaeeap demand A Club 
Saint-Malo .......... A Hammer. 
Saint Maixent ........ A Fly. 


Saint Martin (Ile-de-Ré) A Pair of Snuffers, 
Sainte-Menehould .... { A Wotering-pot (Fig. 


Saint Omer ......... . A Dog passant. 
Si et) ser 
Saline .scscccrscsccece A Fi. 
COMET cccccesccctbce A Silver Milk-jug. 
DORN 200040000960 0040 Head of Apollo, radiated. 
Semur-en-Auxois...... The Caduceus. 
Gems oc ccccccevescece A Kidney. 
BERG: sedccviornsscness ee aon. 
: Viz wi 
DEMIR Hee ccdicevas Shoulder-piece. 
I a s0s0000ees A Pear without leaves. 
T: A Pair of Scissors open. 
Head of Mercury. 
Head of a Negro. 
A Hand-chaise (Fig. 24). 
A Trowel. 
A Parrot. 
A Vine-leaf. 
A Bell-pull 





A Flower (the Daisy). 


, Head of Apollo (turned 
VahegeRi.s ccvcccsesves { to left). po 
VOMRES ccccccccccccee An Almond opened. 
VERE Bdccccsseceve The Fleur-de-lis. 
PORE ccccvcvvesse Head of Wolf. 
Weeccccecccscesses A Double Fan, 
Vitry-le-Frangais...... { —< Soldier in cocked 

Hawk repari to 

Uzés. eeeereeerereererreee { —— paring 


This very perfect and diversified series 
of marks, used by a nation which has been 
always distinguished for its taste in working 
the precious metals, a its —. 

engravings, give the best notion 
fae ae extent of those which were 
adopted by the gold and silver smiths of 
past times. The importance of such marks 
to the manufacturer cannot be controverted ; 
while the guarantee given to the public, 
when they are conjoined to the “hall-marks 
of each company, is of the utmost im 
ance to fair and honourable dealing, It has 
been customary in modern times to mark ficti- 
tious plate with a series of stamps to deceive 
a casual glance, but they may at once be 
detected by their total want of ing. 
A third, and concluding paper, will be 
devoted to artists’ marks. 
F. W. Fainnorr. 





* This, though similar to the pink of Lafére, be 
diate ane Ey ins bond to theo lee tho cites gales to 


the right. 
+ As this mark in some resembles that of 
Blois, the name of the town is marked thus :— 
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THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


FISHER-BOYS; COAST OF NORFOLK. 

- W. Collina, B.A., Painter. A. Willmore, Eagraver. 

Size of the Picture, 3 ft. $ in. by 2 ft. 99 in. 
Excuisu landscape-painting—by which is meant 
the representation of the picturesque scenery of 
our native country in a purely Euglish expres- 
sion—had one of its earliest, as well as ablest 
exponents in William Collins: he delighted in 
our woodlands and our seashores, in our cottages, 
peasantry, and fishermen, and not even the 
classié land of Italy could tempt him to turn 
aside his pencil from its accustomed occupation, 
except for a short period, as if to show the 
world that he could paint the beautiful in nature 
wherever he found it. He bad made England so 
completely his own field of action, that when he 
returned from his coutinental tour, and exhi- 
bited the first-fruits of his visit, the frequenters 
of the Royal Academy rooms could not re- 
cognise tbeir old friend in ‘his foreign garb, “ It 
was amusing,” says his son and biographer, Mr. 
Wilkie Collins, “ to see many of the gazers at his 
new productions, looking perplexedly from 
catalogue to picture, and from picture back to 
‘catalogue, to assure themselves that they really 
beheld any of ‘Collins’ works’ in.the bright 
southern scenes displayed before them. What- 
ever their opinions were of the change in the 
painter's subjects, there was no falling off in the 
interest with which his new experiments were 
regarded.” The “Scene near Lubiaco” and its 
companions were examined with the same 
eneral attention which had formerly been 
towed on “The Fisherman's Departure,” or 
“The Stray Kitten.” 

The history of the picture which is here en- 
graved, and the judicious comments upon it— 
comments both true and judicious, though 
traced by the hand of filial regard—are taken from 
thebiography just referred to. . The writer is 
speaking of the pictures painted by his father in 

, 1818 :—“ The ‘ Scene on the Coast of Norfolk,’ a 
sea-piece full of the finest qualities of the painter's 
works of this description, is to be noticed first 
among these pictures;. both from its own in- 
trinsic merits, and from the fortunate destiny 
that it achieved. At the annual dinner given 
by the Academy to the patrons of modern Art, 
Sir George Beaumont (to whom my father had 
been lately introduced) intimated to him that the 
late Earl of Liverpool had become the purchaser 
of his sea-piece. He had barely time to express 
his acknowledgments to Sir George, ere they 
were joined by the late Lord Farnborough (then 
Sir Charles Long), who informed them that the 
Prince Regent had been so delighted with the 

‘ picture at the private view of the day before, 
that he desired to possess it. Mr. Collins replied 
that he had just sold his work to Lord Liver- 
pool, and that under such embarrassing circum- 
stances he knew not how to act. Observing that 
the matter might, he thought, be easily settled, 
Sir C. Long introduced the painter to Lord 
Liverpool, who expressed his willingness to 
resign his purchase to his royal competitor, and 
gave Mr. Collins a commission to paint him 
another sea-piece for the next Exhibition. The 
picture was accordingly delivered to the Prince, 

/and is now in the Royal Collection at Windsor 
Castle. The honest, uncompromising study of 
nature, the high finish, the softness and purity 
of tone, united with power and brilliancy of 
effect, apparent in all parts of this work, combine 
to make it in rig amt worthy of the high a 
proval it gained. Nothing can be more simple 
than the scene it’depicts :—the level beach, in fine 
perspective, running into the middle of the pic- 
ture from the foreground ; two boys with fish, and 
& fisherman's hut at the right hand; the sea at 
left; the sky above charged with a mass of 
light, airy cloud, from behind which the sun- 
light is breaking in faint, misty rays, are all the 
materials of the composition ; they are pre 

_Sented with such consummate truth and skill, as 
to give to the picture that genuine ap of 
originality nature which, in all works of 
Art, is the best ‘guarantee of their value, as 
possessions which are always welcome to the 
eye, and never too familiar to the mind.” 
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THE ART OF ARCHITECTURE, 
IN RELATION TO SANITARY IMPROVEMENT,* 


A year has passed away since London was the 
scene of terrible calamities. A m i 
-visitant came to startle men into a sense of the 
danger in which they live, from the —_ 
tion of remediable causes: of. disease, and from 
the unfailing consequences — wretchedness and 
crime. Many circumstances ‘contributed to 
attract the influence of the epidemic from time 
to time, to one or other of the foci of pestilence 
‘which our metropolis is permitted to retain. 
The growth of civilisation, and advantages at- 
tending the congregation of people in towns, 
do not allow of indifference to.those naturab 
laws which have been almost utterly neglected 
during many years. On the contrary, as it is 
needless to argue now, it becomes ‘the more 
necessary to attend to such laws ; whilst, for 
carrying out the requisite provisions, the asso- 
ciation of numbers is, or ought to be, a matter 
of positive convenience. 

It forms, however, no part of the ordinary 
office of the Art-Journal to enquire into defec- 
tive municipal government, or into those general 
principles of science, and details of practice, 
connected with the improvement of towns, and 
places of habitation, which are, we hope, about 
to be treated, with a view to something like 
energy of action. Still, if there be any topic 
that would justify extensive departure from 
ordinary practice of journalism, it is one so im- 
mensely important as this is, even to our par- 
ticular readers. 

For the present, we touch upon the scientific 
and constructive questions, involved in aprons 
measures, with views relating to art,—thoug 
we hope to show, not unworthy of. regard, with 
reference to any future manifestation of the 
alarming and deadly presence. For this, the 
season has now recurred. The same sun of 
“glorious summer,” that invests with beaut 
every object in nature—which creates the land- 
scape, and animates the productions of archi- 
tectural art—generates in the fetid alleys of 
towns, seeds of human destruction, both as to 
body and mind. “What a piece of work is 
man!” Surely a thing so “noble in reason ”— 
“the beauty of the world! the paragon of ani- 
mals”—should not ever shroud himself from 
the contemplation of that external beauty which 
fosters the nobility of his reason,—should not 
reject the healthful and mind-purifying influ- 
ences of the Beautiful, whether in the landscape, 
or in works of art,—shutting out the “ brave o’er- 
hanging firmament” almost—“ this majestical 
roof fretted with golden fire”—for truly, “a 
foul and pestilent congregation of vapours.” 

It is, we presume, by no means necessary to 
show in these pages, that there is a sani state 
of the mind as well as of the body,—that the 
former contributes to and even creates the 
latter ; nor necessary to tell our readers that the 
mind, formed and fashioned by what it receives 
through the eye, is elevated and strengthened, 
and capacitated for the work which it will have 
to do, and the trials to which it must be sub- 
jected, by having received the impress of beau- 
tiful objects. If the case be not entirely this, 
for what does the beautiful exist! and might 
not the whole world be to us— 


* ¥ 
Sof of. greydaring a, 


* * * guniversal blan 
Of Nature’s works * * * 
And wisdom at one entrance quite shut out.” 


Yet there are persons insensible to the possi- 
bility of such influence. “ Pent in wynds and 
closes narrow ;” accustomed, though not be- 
come constitutionally acclimatised, so to speak, 
to the sight of surfaces of mere brickwork and 
paving ; the idea has probably not occurred to 
them, that health and mental vigour may suffer 
from other causes than mere over-crowding and 
noxious atmosphere. Perhaps there may be an ad- 
mirable capability in the human frame for accom- 
modating itself to conditions and situations,— 


* It may be well to state that this article was in 
for a number of our Journal, somewhat earlier in 
season.—Ep. A.-J. 








though the compensati wer can 
to, the extent of parr in the 
cree. m. It may have been ascertained, that indi. 
uals can at length find es divested 
of the sense of pain or annoyance, original! 
given to them as a means of precau 
though the perception be ed ; as it 
is admitted, a positive injury to the vital 
— may continue. This which is true o 


eye is the medium. But in each case, whilst 
there is direct injury ; as we conceive, there is 
one further—reflected on the one seat of impres- 
sion from the other. Indeed as to the ive 
sense, it should be recollected that the faculties 
are in a healthy state only whilst they are in cul- 
tivation. Not to keep the intellectial 

in progression, is admittedly to allow them 
to go back. 

We might perhaps be called upon to notice, 
as tending to arrest the conclusion we were 
coming to—that it is amongst the most beau- 
tiful scenery of Europe, that we find a popula. 
tion often wanting in capacity for appreciating 
it. But, were argument saniousty brought 
forward, we might find no difficulty in meeting 
it, by reference to those other circumstances of 
isolated situation, or political condition, which 
had allowed a low state of general education to 
be perpetaated, and which must be unfavourable 
to the higher emotions. Why some of the most 
fertile and beautiful districts of the globe, like 
Spain or Southern Italy, are now peopled by 
races degenerate as to much that might conduee 
to the appreciation and production of beautiful 
or other intellectual conceptions, is a problem too 
extensive and difficult for us, but which we can 
paring think it absolutely necessary to enter 
into here. On the contrary, even should it 
appear that disadvantages of soil and position 
have sometimes been the very incentives to 
political freedom and high civilisation, it would 
be rather for others to show that such disadvan- 
tages are to be preferred as matter of choice. 
Still, in this country, we have yet to work out all 
the advantages of our position—to discover to 
what great results in Art, public efforts, no less 
than political freedom, are tending; whilst as 
yet, there is no precedent to refer to, where all 
such advantages have been enlisted on a side, 
combined with those derived from wealth of 
beauty in Nature and Art. All that can be 
said is, that there must have been some extra- 
ordinary reason, arising probably in climate 
and natural scenery, leading to the wonderful 
supremacy in Art, which Italy formerly, during 
many centuries, retained, and which seems to 
haye risen superior to all counteracting agencies. 

Instances are to be found of high cultivation 
of Art, indeed under opposite circumstances of 
political freedom and general education. In 
the Italian States, liberty was merely nominal 
—unless we are to regard as liberty, the 
revolutionary power, so often exercised, of 
subverting the government. However difficult 
it is to extenuate certain acts of those who 
secured the direction of affairs,—it is to those 
very individuals that the Italian cities owe the 
architectural beauty which contrasts with the 
inanimate appearance of London streets. With 
every deduction made, we doubt whether 
history records instances elsewhere, (anless in 
the kingdom of Bavaria) of such devotion of 
the advantages of wealth and station, to the 
fosterage of efforts by those great educators 
and civilisers—the men en in the walks 
of literature and Art. In Greece, however, 
Art is to be viewed as essentially the creation 
of the people, living in the enjoyment of free 
institutions. 

Wheresoever excellence in Art has been 
attained, there we should doubtless discover 
much beauty of scenery and effect, in nature. 
That, we may reasonably infer, had contributed 
to the production of the excellence. The Greek 
architecture, wherein there is no direct imitation, 
is, we believe, the very school of Art that was 
founded upon the most intense study of natare. 
In the Gothic and Seracenic styles, still there 1 
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evidence of the debt due to natural forms,— 
however divergent the manner of treating the 
model, or however varying in merit was the 


result. 
The love of the beautiful — if earnest, and 
real — whether in nature, or in Art, is the 
e in its mecmy” effects upon the mind. 
e architecture of London streets fails to 
roduce a fair measure of these effects,—not 
asain it is destitute in interest and particular 
merit, but. because it is devised on a general 
erroneous principle. As we shall shortly show, 
it is variety that is Pet or Rpm archi- 
tectural features themselves,—and by the agen 
of that contrast of natural forms with structural, 
which affords the utmost expression of beauty 
to architectural art. 

If the mens sana can exist only with the sound 
body, the pleased and tranquil mind will 
equally be found essential to general health. 
The same attraction to the beauty of nature 
that draws forth the inhabitants of towns, is 
capable of modified operation with some bene- 
ficial result within the cities themselves. For 
that, however, our streets and squares, in com- 
bination with the buildings, require a principle 
of disposition very different from what prevails 
at present. What is that which actually ob- 
tains? We look to the localities where, last 
year, the cholera found its chief victims. 

In the heart of the town, but a few paces 
removed from the chief scenes of public resort, 
is a district composed of narrow streets and 
courts, absolutely destitute of tree, or flower, or 
pleasing prospect—as it is, we might say, 
of line or trace of architectural art. There are 
many uninviting localities in the metropolis ; 
but it would be difficult to find one worse than 
the district north of Golden Square,—laid out 
with more complete disregard of the advantages 
of symmetry, and of the capabilities of well- 
ordered distribution of space in streets and open 
places. Putting aside a single church, and 
whatever waifs and strays there may happen to 
be in the windows of the old curiosity shops of 
Wardour Street, we believe there will hardly be 
found throughout the labyrinth of streets over a 
wide area east of Regent Street, a single object 
of Art or architectural design calculated to 
arrest the attention. If there be any structures 
of the class of public buildings, they are wholly 
unnoticeable; and the houses closely huddled 
together, are mean and destitute of grace, 
orornament. Even enriched doorways, common 
in many old parts of the town, are singularly 
wanting here. But, it is not the absence of 
elaboration and ornament, that we regret. The 
most casual examination of the locality would 
we think show the reasonableness of our belief, 
that the chance of recovery from illness, to 
a person of desponding temperament, would 
be infinitely less in such a district than in 
one of the principal squares, or other inviting 
quarters,—and that, without regarding difference 
of Mecaphene In the one locality, a cheerful 
frame of mind will be maintained—of the 
greatest value in preventing attacks (known 
to be induced by the opposite state) or in 
warding off the eonsequences of disease: in the 
other, the spirits—from the first depressed —will 
invite attacks, and rapidly succumb to them. 
There is indeed in many of the more favoured 
quarters which we refer to, little of that descrip- 
tion of architectural detail which many mistake 
for the sole, or at legst the most valuable 
part of architecture : there is, moreover, a real 
and lamentable deficiency of taste. But, 
even in streets like Harley Street and Baker 
Street,—whether it be from greater symmetry 
and proportion in the houses, or from appa- 
rent spaciousness, in addition to what there 
8 in reality,—there is not the depressing in- 
fluence which we discover in the aspect of the 
less important neighbourhood. It may be said, 
that we are _ ge to the detection of 
what we find to characteristics of one 
district. But, our belief is that such influences 
are always operating on the mind even of the 
uninformed observer—according to the measure 
of the case—from the object before the eye. 
The motto of the Academy catalogue 
some seasons back, said (only in choice Latin) 
that, the learned understand the reason of Art,— 








the walearned, the . In the same epirit 
of truth, we venture to say it is, we can set 
forth, that there are those—we will not say 
qisthees'souheGieeprer tat edemtion ehre 

ons — who of a 
baneful influence and trace the same to the 
source, though the mind of some observers 
may have been unconscious of the gradual 
deterioration, which, through the medium of 
the eye, their mental and physical constitution 
was undergoing. It would be not impertinent 


to our subject, could we quote the words of 


a celebrated physician ; who lately, in the case 
of an enquiry whether walking-exercise would 
benefit a convalescent, replied, in effect, that it 
would depend entirely upon how the eye and 
mind could be occupied in the locality selected. 
In short, it is no far-fetched theory, as some 
might deem, but a well-advised deduction 
from veritable evidence, that the uninvitin 

character of street architecture in London, had 
something to do with the awful devastation, 
which twelve months since in certain localities 
prevailed. Various causes were at the time 
mentioned, as furnishing explanation of the 
outbreak of the epidemic, ‘and of its disastrous 
character, in the neighbourhood of Golden 
Square. All these were deserving of attention, 
and some were no doubt rightly regarded as the 
chief source of attraction to the spot. We are, 
however, struck by the disadvantages of another 
kind, in which those are placed, who dwell in 
a district that would appear to have almost 
been planned to induce anything but a cheer- 
ful tone of mind. In cities which have been 
subjected to still more terrible visitations, as 
in the case of New Orleans recently, men 
have entered into pleasure and excitement as 
the only means of combatting the fatal ten- 
dency to depression. The same account is 
given of the scenes during the great plague 
of London. We are not justifying the excesses 
that are recorded ; but it is clear that any 
unnecessary depression of the spirits may be 
fatal in its results. Again, if you would arrest 
the spread of drunkenness in towns, you must 
charm the eye with inviting objects,and extended 
prospects ; not block up both physical and mental 
vision, in ‘ uninteresting streets, and close- 
walled alleys. For precisely similar, reasons, 
if you would have the body in the proper con- 
dition to resist the attacks of disease, you 
must have provided a cheerful tone of mind by 
means of ordinarily surrounding objects. Todo 
otherwise is to leave the spirit sunk and apathe- 
tic, and in a condition incapable of supporting 
the vital principle. 

The co-existence of offensiveness to sight and 
injury to health, from the present state of the 
river Thames, is not more obvious than is to 
our mind, the fact of the identity'of operation of 
the circumstances we have just been noticing. 
Moreover, from the same abiding places of 
disease, and the attendant destitution, proceed 
those repulsive figures—which, as it has been 
remarked, are never to be seen except on 
occasions of popular commotion,—the 
dangereuses of capitals—ready to wreak an un- 
reasoning vengeance upon any object that may 
be at hand. We visit the mad instruments of 
these excesses with imprisonment ; perhaps we 
succeed in infusing terror about repetition of 
outbreaks for some considerable time. But, so 
long as those disregard incontrovertible evi- 
dence, who have the power to reason out the 
real causes—influences of condition, locality and 
place of abode, operating though imperceptibly 
on the mind—so long do we allow the soil to 
exist out of which will inevitably germinate 
new shoots of the same rank and pestilent 


growth. ; 

The misfortune, however, is that many refuse 
to see, what it would be by no means ho to 
get removed. It is common to do this, 
even in regard to a matter now so far beyond 
denial, as that certain quarters of London are in 


condition come the inevitable consequences— 
misery, ce, and crime. Therefore, we 
shall not be at all surprised if our idea of com- 
prising with the same class of influences, one 
acti on the mind through the eye, is viewed 
as what, when people wish to extinguish a 
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a feeling for Art, displayed in the judicious 
—— of vistas with reference to squares 
and places, and to the sites of public buildings. 
There is evident design in the one case: it can 
scarcely be said that there is the same element 
with similar materials in London. Such excep- 
tions as there may be at vay Gardens, 
and St. James's and Regent's serve onl 
to prove the main fact. In the first-mentioned, 
the meanness of one of the palaces of England 
fails to destroy the a of effect that springs 
from the conjunction of the regular forms of 
architecture with sylvan scenery. A similar 
happy effect is seen in the view of the Horse 
Guards from the west-end of St. James's Park. 
Generally, however, in the Parks, no arrange- 
ment whatever has been adopted beyond simple 
rovision of a s with trees and grass, the 
tersecting it with walks, and the supplying an 
enclosing railing, gates, and lod 1 of the 
most contemptible character. The squares, 
which are so numerous, are devised on the same 
absence of principle, and are often as though spe- 
cially placed where they would least contribute 
to the character of the surrounding neighbour- 
hood. When we have named Trafalgar Square, 
—almost the only instance left to exemplify our 
meaning, is one heretofore much vaunted line of 
thoroughfare. Be it observed, that whatever 
effect has been justly ascribed to the architecture 
of Regent Street, is due not to details of architec- 
ture — which are indeed of a very inferior 
character—but to the general plan adopted, and 
to occasional effective grouping of masses. In 
short, there has been an object beyond the 
mere provision of a communication between St. 
James's and Regent's Parks. Originally com- 
mencing from the effective screen and portico of 
Carlton House, the street now starts from the 
ample area of Waterloo Place; where the eve 
can take in some of the finest buildings of the 
metropolis—with the trees of the Park and 
gardens. The architecture in the column and 
in some of the buildings, is not all that could be 
desired: but alterations in the latter will 
age be made tending to me tare At 
east, let it be noticed, that the first step has not 
been neglected ;—inasmuch as the elements for 
symmetrical disposition of the buildings have 
been provided. Of the architect Nash, it has 
been observed by Mr. — that he “was 
beyond doubt a person of great taste ;” though, 
lect of detail in regard to the proportions of 
orders and cornices — arising from defective 
early education — interfered with the entire 
expression of “ the ideas of a very bold imagina- 
tion.” But for these defects, the same writer 
feels confident that the new street “would not 
have been exceeded in beauty by many 
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of the line of street, was unexpected 
appropriated for the County Fire Office. The 
line was therefore continued on a new plan ; and 
whatever the merits of ~ _— — 
the ral disposition of the street, both as 
Ste introduction of the Quadrant, and 
the position of the Fire Office, may be considered 
as greatly improved. But, that which seems to 
us’ the best exemplification of the effect to be 
derived by the simple grouping of the elements 
of’street architecture, is comprieed in the position 
and plan of the church of All-Souls’, Langham 
Place. It is no part of our present business to 
refer to the spire which procured for the 
architect so much ridicule : we have only to say 
that the position of the building, and the adapta 
tion of the plan to the position, witb the circular 
rtico iteelf, are throughout, singularly happy. 
e repeat, however, that we instance the line 
of Regent Street, not as showing what might be, 
but as the nearest approach that we happen to 
have, to the expression of those effects which 
should be constantly sought for. Except parts | 
of the town of Bath, laid out by the architect | 
Wood, we can call to mind no other sufficient 
example. It seems to us that it might not be 
difficult in a proper combination of vistas 
with open spaces, to gain all the advantages | 
of perspective, with the variety which is 
such a necessary relief. Mere length of straight 
street, without fresh objects to catch the eye, | 
is apt to be oppressive on the wayfarer; and 
would be so, even were the architecture 
much above the average of the longer London 
streets. We see no reason why the amount 
of enclosed garden space in the ordinary | 
should not contribute more to the 
variety which we instance as desirable. A 
mile of chesnut trees at Bushey Park, or the | 
Long Walk at’ Windsor, have, perhaps, variety 
in foliage, which could not be gained by mere 
architecture. However, in the London streets, 
the very advantages of space and extent are left 
productive of monotony. There is no reason 
why the mere square, oblong, or circle, should | 
be the only forms for gardens, and why some 
degree of taste should not be found in the en- | 
trances and enclosures. Professor Cockerell | 
has, we think, suggested that the streets of com- 
munication and exit, which generally produce the 
lines of the square, might sometimes be set-in— 
the breadth of a house, from the angle,—so that 
on approaching the square by one of the streets, 
‘the oye would rest more upon the trees than it 
can at present,—thus breaking what might 
otherwise be the sameness of the vista. In 
Bath we believe it is, that there is a Circus 
,entered by streets, which do not continue in a 
direct line across; that is to say, they are so 
disposed, that the end of a street is terminated 
by an architectural feature. Variety, again, 
might be produced, by placing the streets of | 
entrance on the line of the diagonals of the | 
square, or by planting a house obliquely at | 
angles, according to the plan adopted in Bel- 
grave Square. Such contrivances are not to be 
universally adopted, nor indeed are any others; | 
but enough may have been said to show that | 
more elements of variety, if not architectural 
character and good taste, might prevail in our | 
metropolis, than exist at present. Hitherto, our | 
towns have grown up on nogeneral plan. Open 
spaces are found like Finsbury Square, attached | 
to the side of a great thoroughfare, rather than 
grouped symmetrically, and with reference to 
the effective and economic allotment of ground. | 
_ But the amount of open space which there is 
in London, might be turned to better account in 
other ways. If so many examples on the Con- | 
tunent, and even in England, were not to be in- | 
stanced, it would be difficult to convey an idea | 
of the beautiful effect which is to be produced | 
in garden enclosures by very easy and simple 
means. The mere orderly arrangement of a few | 
geometrical compartments of space — here | 
planted with shrubs, and there laid with even stone | 
boundary-stones ; | 
the name | 








gardening, really on} studies, which—whatever be the case, as to_ 





be made productive of far greater variety and 
beauty than formal iron-railings, and square or 
serpentine walks, which would seem to be the 
limit of effort in London gardening; whilst 
we believe it to be capable of demonstration, that 
the geometrical principle in distribution, with 
the introduction of some of the humble adjuncts 
of architectural Art, really affords, with the com- 
bination of natural forms, a distinct source of 
beauty. But, in = uares, sunk 
areas, terraces, balustrades, bold flights of steps, 
fountains, vases and statues, should not, as now, 
be universally wanting. We have ventured to 
urge some time since in these that it was 
to such accessories that some of the best archi- 
tecture in Europe owed much of its expression. 
We mentioned the advantage which would result 
from throwing down the lines of blank wall, 
which were too often interposed between 
buildings and the public thoroughfare. We sug- 
gested—in such cases as that of the wall of 
the garden of Grocers’ Hall, in Princes Street, 
by the Bank—the pictorial effect which would 
result from substituting a screen of columns. 
Those who would judge of the probable effect of 
such a feature, may, now that the screen of 
Carlton House is no longer in existence, form 
some approximate idea, from that which was 
lately placed by the Marquis of Westminster in 
front of his house in Grosvenor Street ; though 
there, the scenic effect is incomplete by reason 
of the absence of trees, whilst the architecture 
is by no means the whole of what in such cases 
there might be. The entrance of Hyde Park may, 
however, be mentioned. There is no reason, 
under any circumstances, why a mere blank 


' wall should be the means of shutting in a 


house ; and it would be certainly a graceful act 
on the part of some of the owners of such 
houses, if, instead of presenting a constant 
source of injury to public taste, they would take 
such simple means as are within their power, of 
contributing to the elevation of it. Indeed, we 
are prepared to argue that one right in such 
matters is in no degree with the owner of 
ground, but with the public. 

On the subject of enclosures to town-houses, 
it may be well to fortify our opinion by that of 
an authority so competent as Sir William Cham- 
bers. We quote from the account of Burlington 
House, in Britton and Pugin’s “ London,” hap- 
pening to have that work at hand. The author 
of the “ Treatise on Civil Architecture ” says :— 
“The gates of parks and gardens are com- 
monly shut in with an iron gate; and those of 
palaces should likewise be so, or else left entirely 
open all day, as they are both in Italy and 
France; for the grandeur of the building, to- 
gether with the domestics, horses, and carriages, 
with which the courte are frequently filled, 
would give a magnificent idea of the patron, and 
serve to enliven a city. In London, many of 
our noblemen’s palaces towards the street look 
like convents: nothing appears but a high wall 
with one or two large gates, in which there is a 
hole for those who choose to go in or out to 
creep through : if a coach arrives, the whole gate 
is opened indeed ; but this is an operation that 
requires time, and the porter is very careful to 
shut it again immediately, for reasons to him 
very weighty. Few in this vast city suspect, I 
believe, that behind an old brick wall in Picca- 
dilly, there is one of the finest pieces of archi- 
tecture in Europe.” 

On the subject of sculpture out of doors, 
much might be said. As regards the more 
general introduction of it in gardens and squares, 
there surely should not be longer any difficulty, 
now that several different means are practised 
for the reproduction of statues in imperishable 
materials, at slight cost. On the question of 
public statues, we think it will hardly be 
said that the majority of the works we have, 
are made productive of as much effect as 
they might be. Those im the centres of private 
enclosures scarcely contribute at all to street 
architecture. The recent statues—which are 
— placed—are singularly defective in a 
most important accessory the pedestal. It 
would be supposed from many of them, that 
with the casting of the figure all thought by the 
seulptor ended. This comes of the separation 





the mere crafts—are so logieally 

: connected, and 
so inseparable, as sculpture and architecture, 
So long as the group requires a substructure of 
some sort, > og cannot draw a line of demarcation 
between effect of one part. and that of 
another—the eye takes in, and is inevitably 
possessed by the whole. In no sculpture but 


has the importance of 

regarded. This is one of the poi 

which, in most cases, information fai 

Crystal Palace : old examples have not only great 
variety of treatment, but usually a considerable 
amount of enrichment. The pedestal of the 
statue of Frederick the Great, we may however 
see, is a late instance of the correct principle ; 
though, perhaps, the monument ‘is rather a 
work to which the statue itself on the summit 
is only one chief accessory. The last gene- 
ration of English sculptors was more attentive 
- this ee , Fmd the present. Now, 

e support for tue a 
and unfinished. It is not An — name that it 
should be highly decorated ; perhaps it should 
rather contrast with the statue. The whole, 
however, does not group well in the eye, and 
the reason is generally found in the absence of 
sufficient breadth, or in the appearance of insta- 
bility in some part of the pedestal. 

The ped of the statue of Charles L, of 
the Duke of Bedford in Russell Square, and of 
Fox in Bloomsbury Square, each very different, 
seem to us free from the chief causes of the 
unsatisfactory effect in later works. 

To say all that we might say about fountains, 
would involve us in too long a discussion for 
these pages. During the middle ages, conduits 
in the streets appear to have been numerous, 
We can merely lament, that after much that 
has been mooted on the subject of public 
fountains, and the beauty of their effect as th 
are found in many of the towns of the Conti- 
nent, so little should be done in providing 
objects, such as are scarcely to be over-estimated 
as means of purifying the air, and refreshing 
the sight. 

The better use of the open spaces of Lond 
is, however, a subject which has been considered 
by others,* and we merely draw attention to some 
points which do not seem to have been sufficiently 
held in view. Were we to examine all the sites in 
the metropolis which could be made little “lungs” 
of this vast and polluted capital—which could 
help to ameliorate the condition of the inhabi- 
tants of the districts, both as to health of body 
and health of mind,—were we to pursue every 
question connected with effect in street architec 
ture, we should require far more extended space 
than can be here accorded tous. We are anxious 
just now to secure conviction as to a principle. 

The only schemes deserving of notice as com- 
prehensive in their nature, are the several 
projects for quays along the Thames, and the plan 
proposed by Sir Christopher Wren for the re 
building of the city. Whenever the object first 
mentioned is attained (which it is to be hoped 
may be done without interference with the archi- 
tectural character of such buildings as merit pre- 
servation) the river being also freed from its 
present most offensive and highly dangerous 
impurities,—there will have been provided much 
that will benefit the sanitary state of the metro- 
polis, As regards Wren’s plan, it had something 
of the precise quality in the disposition of street 
architecture for which we have been arguing,— 
to wit, not the mere provision of ready com 
munication between one locality and another,— 
immensely important, and still neglected as that 
may be,—but it had also the merit which we 
discovered in the French capital, of bringing 12 
sites for public structures, so as to allow these 
to be conducive to grand monumental character, 
—grateful to the sense, as also consistent with 
the dignity of the capital of an empire. In our 
opinion, considered as a production suited to 
the circumstances and experience of near two 
hundred years ago, Wren’s plan lacked only that 
recognition of those aecessories—natural objects 
—trees and gardeus—which we have we trust 





* As by Mr. 8S. Angell at the Institute of British 
Architecta, 
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allowed it to appear that we consider of the 
greatest importance to the architecture of towns. 
It is we believe to the more frequent introduc- 
tion of trees into the ordinary streets of the 
continental towns, that much of the popular 
appreciation for, and the merit of the architecture 
itself is due. Indeed, we go so far as to think 
it is to the contrast we must attribute the real 
cause of architectural effect. In the ordinary 
London streets, the sense of contrast is limited 
to that which the memory alone helps to give, 
unless where the space is sufficiently open to 
allow the eye to take in some extent of the sky 
and rolling clouds. 

As modern English life passes, in towns—and 
gradually crowds more and more to the same 
centres—the beauty of external nature, and the 
very light and air are shut out; the perceptive 
faculties are blunted; the Art which makes up 
the Beautiful in cities, but which exists not 
unless with reference to the Beautiful in nature, 
is depreciated. What wonder should there be, 
that with so little provision for the sanitary state 
of a great accumulation of people—so little we 
mean in proportion to the building area, and the 
distance from, or the disconnection of many parts, 
from such open spaces or inviting prospects as 
there are—what wonder then, we say, could 
there be that the sanitary condition of such a 
mass of inhabitants becomes from time to time 
alarming, or acts upon, and is reacted on by the 
delicate machinery of mind ! 

Epwarp Hatt. 
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GEOLOGY : 
ITS RELATION TO THE PICTURESQUE. 





Art this season of the year, when all who 
can avail themselves of the facilities which 
are now afforded for rapidly effecting a 
change of place rush from the town to the 
country, it may not be out of place to offer 
a few remarks on the pleasure which may 
be derived from the study of Geology. This 
science is by many supposed to teach little 
more than a knowledge of the varieties of 
rock formations, to deal with a few dry 
details connected with earths and minerals, 
and, perchance, to develope a few curious 
matters, generally regarded however as 
rather speculative, in relation to remote 
ages of the world’s history. The science 
teaches much more than this, but, for the 
moment, we would avoid all these, and 
solicit attention to that interesting section 
which shows us how completely dependent 
all the beauties of landscape are on great 
geological phenomena. ere are some 
points in this division of the science, too, 
which should especially claim the attention 
of the artist. x few years since it was a 
common remark that with our artists a tree 
was a tree and nothing more,—that regard- 
less of the wonderful variety of the vegetable 
world, all trees were nearly the same in 
form, and not very dissimilar in colour. 
This, photography has, to a considerable 
extent, remedied; and we can now dis- 
cover some difference between an elm and 
an oak in the pictures on the walls of our 
exhibitions. Sein, our artists have some- 
thing to learn of the law which regulates 
the formation of the branches in al 
divisions, from the first two or three which 
spring from the trunk itself, up to the 
“ Topmost twig which looks up to the sky.” 

But of this another time. 

The physical differences in rocks are as 
great as those of trees, yet they are rarely 
attended to; granite, slate, limestone, and 
trap-rocks are made to assume the same 
general character, and to form hills having 
similar outlines, although their character- 
istics are widely different and broadly 
marked, and each rock gives its own peculiar 
character to the landscape which it forms. 
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Standing on the open gallery of the 
C —~ ete te over a scene which 
is full of beauty, luxuriant almost to a fault, 
and presenting a series of graceful undula- 
tions which are always delightful to contem- 
secon If we place ourselvesupon a hill in 

vonshi et us suppose don, near 
Exeter—and trace the wondrous panorama 
by which we are surrounded, we survey a 
scene as beautiful as that at Sydenham ; 
not more luxuriant, but presenting a variety 
peculiarly its own. Let us shift the scene 
to the neighbourhood of Newport, in Mon- 
mouthshire, and in the bold outlines of the 
Welsh mountains we find many points of 
singular beauty ; while in the valleys we 
see many features comparable with those 
of Kent and Devonshire, yet ing 
characteristics different from all others. 
North Wales presents new and peculiar 
landscape characteristics, while Scotland, 
the “Land of brown heath and sh 
moor,” assumes an aspect peculiar to itself 

Each of these landscape regions owes all 
its beauty to geological phenomena, which 
have either acted suddenly, rending by 
violent convulsion—or slowly, wearing down 
the hardest rocks by the abrading power of 
the river, the disintegrating force of the 
atmosphere, with the accelerating aid of 
the rain-storm. 

Each and all of these powers, and many 
others, which are constantly working their 
especial ends upon the surface of this plane 
produce different effects upon the vari 
materials which are exposed to their in- 
fluences. The recent depositary strata which 
form the hills and valleys of eastern England 
are worn very differently, by the flowin 
river and the falling rain, * the laminate 
and stratified rocks of Devonshire and 
South Wales. If river action is studied it 
will be seen that even a small stream 
flowing over loose and easily moved sand 
cannot force its way ina continuous straight 
line. The water forces the sand before it, 
and ually piles up a bank which is of 
sufficient weight to resist the flowing stream: 
water, being a slightly elastic fluid, is im- 
pelled with some ogree of force from this 
self-formed wall of sand to the opposite 
side of the channel; this side wears into a 
circular hollow, from which again the water 
is reflected onward, thus forming in its 
movement over loose ground a stream 
which assumes a truly serpentine character. 
Such is the condition of all rivers flowing 
through an alluvial country. The rivers, 
however, which are found in the districts 
formed by the so-called primary rocks are 
essentially different. Those streams have 
their courses determined by the situation 
and conditions of the rocks that lie in 
their paths. Through the softer rocks they 
may, and do, often wear a channel, but 
usually we find the sinuosities of the river 
determined by outlying promontories of the 
harder rocks, or we find some huge boulder 
diverting, and at the same time giving a 
romantic beauty to, the moving mass of 
waters. 

As with rivers, so with the great ocean 
itself. The action of the tidal currents, and 
of the beating waves upon the shores of 
our island, produces coves, bays, and estu- 
aries, widely varied in character, the variety 
depending upon the character of the rocks 
opposed to its influence. The esian 
limestone rocks of Marsden, near Shields, 
presenting great irregularities of density, 
are worn into - —_ of ene shapes ; 
and, althou iffering in ¢ r from 
the’ otenidens nga of the 
south of Devon, yet we find, the mechanical 
structure of the rocks being of an 
gous character, similar conditions 





by the beating of the channel waters. The 
bays of the northern coast are essentially 
different in from those formed out of 
the chalk cliffs of the eastern shore, and 
both are unlike those which the ocean has 
cut out of the Devonshire rocks. In most 
places where the earlier slate and Grau- 
wacke rocks are nted to the action of 
the sea, we find P ene worn out through 
what have evidently been huge rents in the 
solid earth, and are varied by 
the interposition of trap-dykes, and veins 
filled with quartzose matter, which, offeri 
great resistance to the wearing force, stan 
out in picturesque beauty, often assuming a 
grand and terrible t, from the immen- 
aity of the beetling cliff, or a savage grandevr 
from the depth of a chasm which thoy 
shadow in their enduring strength. 

The western shores of Scotland, the cliffs 
of south-western Ireland, of north Devon, 
and of western Cornwall, are entirely de- 
pendent for that “awful beauty,” which 

into sublimity, to this protrusion of 
igneous rocks through the softer masses of 
laminated slates, or to the formation of 
veins of quartz. 

Water action may be studied in all its 

d effects in the valleys which are cut 
out through the coal-fields of South Wales. 
A glance at a good map will show that all 
the valleys have one main direction, a few 
smaller valleys here and there cutting from 
one of the larger ones into another. All 
the valleys of South Wales are the result of 
denudation: a eo examination of 
the hill-sides will show the long-continued 
action of an aqueous current, wearing down 
those huge mountains, and bearing to the 
depths of the ocean their enormous débris. 
The valleys formed in and about the Snow- 
don range, have been shown by Professor 
Ramsay to be mainly due to the action of 
ice. Time was when the temperature of the 
land was so far reduced that perpetual snow 
covered the tops of our highest hills, and 
glaciers were formed in our valleys. These, 
as in the Alps of Switzerland, moving 
slowly but irresistibly, grind down the faces 
of the hardest rocks, and — from the 
hills, far out into the valleys, huge rocks, 
which in melting they deposit. These still 
remain, and mark, in the of Llanberri 
the path of the glacier which once groun 
its giant way over those mighty rocks. 
Here and there, too, masses almost too vast 
for the glacier to move, are found ; rocks 
unlike those of the district ; rocks which 
have evidently been moved fifty, a hundred, 
or more miles ; and these give us evident 
proofs of the transporting power of ice. The 
iceberg has in ages long ago floated in the 
Silurian sea, and, melting, as it has de- 
scended to warm latitudes, has deposited 
its stony burthen, almost a mountain in 
itself, upon the spot on which we now find it. 

Water, ice, winds, and storms, slowly up- 
heaving or depressin oor the mighty 
voleano, or the terrific quake, have 
worn, and rent, and moulded our earth into 
that surface form, which now presents such 
an infinite variety to the eye of man, and 
affords to the artist those which it 
is his delight to place upon his canvas. To 
the artist and to the amateur, to every one 
who would attempt to delineate the land- 
scape in its truthfulness, — a 
of geology is necessary. ni is 
cob tibe & hill of slate or Pacman, al- 
though both may be equally covered with 
forest trees ; yet the outlines are so charac- 


teristic, that the eye can deter- 
i my Gasset F evee rad the rocks of 
which the hill is formed. 


The ical features of every district 
are Soentons upon the character of the 
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rocks which lie hidden beneath the surface 
of the soil. The physical conditions of the 


, rocks themselves determine the character 


of the the course of the, river, or the 
condition of a lake. It is with a feeling of 
the importance to the landscape-painter of 
some knowledge of these more prominent 
logical phenomena that these notes have 
thrown together, to be followed pro- 
bably at some future time by descriptions, 
in detail, of peculiar localities, remarkable 


‘for their picturesque beauty, and distin- 


guished by their geological character. 


——@-——— 


ANTIQUE IVORY-CARVINGS. 


Tue collection of ivories formed by the late M. 
Gabriel Fejérvary, of Pest, ip Hangary, and after- 
wards added to by his nephew M, Pulszky, 
attracted much attention in London two years 
ago, when the entire museum of Art-monuments 
he had so assiduously collected for thirty years, 
was exhibited inthe rooms of the Archzological 
Institute. With the exception of that in the 
Library at Paris, collection was the richest 
in the world as Diptycha ; it contained 
nine of these rare wo ‘aris ranking next in 
importance with seven ; all other public collec- 
tions dwindling to three or four examples. 

The rarity of these works is consequently ex- 
treme. They are from their size among the 
most important portable works of antique Art ; 
and they illustrate classic history in a great 
degree. They are folding tablets of ivory, the 
outer sides richly carved, the inner having a 
raised margin, to contain wax, upon which sen- 


‘ tences were inscribed with a metal point. The 


consuls and other magistrates wrote their official 
distinctions upon them, and they were kept as 
records of family dignity. Some of them measure 
twelve inches in length, by six in breadth, and 
it was customary to carve them most elaborately. 
The present collection numbers among its 
treasures the votive diptych published by Gori 
in his Thesaurus Distgasren: which is indispu- 
tably the finest in the world; and has been 
engraved by Raphael Morghen. It was executed 
in the reign of M. Aurelius or Commodus ; on 
one tablet is sculapius and Telesphorus, on 
the other Hygeia and Cupid; each figure is 
seven inches high, and carved in the best style 
of Art : nothing can exceed the spirit and delicacy 
with which they are executed, and the orna- 
mental accessories are equally remarkable for 
vigour and minute manipulation : it is a triumph 
of the Arts of ancient Rome. Another tablet 
commemorates the celebration of the secular 
games under the Emperor Philip in the thou- 
sandth year of Rome, and represents the Emperor 
sacrificing ; the lower part being filled with 


' delineations of the games of the circus. Another 


is the diptychon of the Consul Clementinus, 
a-D. 513, which has been engraved by Gori, 
mh ey and other authors, and was known 
as the Diptychon Negelinum, from its being for 
two centuries in the possession of the Negelein 
family, at Nuremberg. This important historic 
monument represents the consul seated between 
emblematic figures of Rome and Constantinople, 
and giving the sign for the commencement of the 
gladiatorial games. Above him are busts of the 
Emperor Anastasius and the Empress Ariadne ; 
and beneath him two boys pour out bags of 
treasure, emblematic of his liberality. Two other 
diptychs were brought from the East in the early 
crusades, and on one of them the name of the 
Roman consul has been obliterated to make way 
for that of the pious Bishop Baldricus, who 
accompanied Godfrey of Bouillon to the East. 
In addition to these important sculptures, the 
collection numbers many other works of the 
Egyptian, Etruscan, Greek, and Roman periods, 
also carved in ivory; as well as some of the 
earliest Christian works of that kind.! The 
singular tablet representing the Ascension of the 
Saviour is believed to have been executed in 
the fourth century. The noble seated figure of 
the Saviour, holding the gospel on his knees, 
and raising the right hand in benediction, is 





believed to be a work of the eighth century. The 
abilities of the artists of the ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries are also exhibited in other 
works of sacred motive; while the fourteenth 
and fifteenth centuries are characteristically ex- 
hibited in scenes from the old romances, quaintly 
and beautifully sculptured, and intended to 
serve as mirror covers, or coffers, for the fair 
dames of the days of chivalry. 

This important collection, numbering upwards 
of sixty articles, has been recently added to the 
museum of Joseph Mayer, F.S.A., of Liverpool, 
a goldsmith, devoted to business, whose leisure 
and money have been continually appropriated to 
the formation of a worthy public collection in 
the important town of his residence. To effect 
this, he has devoted a large house to its display, 
and opened its doors to any ticket-holder free, 
or to any stranger for sixpence. We know of 
no provincial town with a museum that can in 
any degree compete with it in value or impor- 
tance. The entire collection of Egyptian anti- 
quities, once the property of Mr. Sams, of Darling- 
ton, is there, with the Faussett collection of 
Anglo-Saxon antiquities, and extensive gatherings 
from other sources, as well as all that Mr. Mayer's 
unceasing efforts have enabled him to amass. 

It may be a matter of surprise to many who 
know not how our “systems” are worked, that 
objects of rarity and historic interest, of the well- 
known reputation of the Fejérvary ivories, and 
the Faussett antiquities, should not be secured 
for our national museum. We can give no 
reasonable reply to this ; we can only assure the 
public that they were “ refused by the trustees,” 
and not purchased by Mr. Mayer till that refusal 
was ratified. In the case of the Faussett collec- 
tion, the refusal was given on the plea “that 
they were not classic works of Art.” With the 
absurdity of such an objection, coming from a 
British Museum, where British antiquities are 
especially wanting, we have no chances in argu- 
ment. But it is clear that, had the objection 
been a serious one, or anything in fact but a 
miserable excuse for the trustees’ incapacity of 
judgment, the Fejérvary ivories would not have 
been “ refused” also; for here at least we have 
classic Art of the best and rarest kind, accom- 
panied by historic interests, which have awakened 
the attention of the most learned archeologists. 
We have heard enough of what has happily been 
termed “ red-tapism” in many of our institutions ; 
it is melancholy to find the interests of English 
science clogged by the same evil influence ; and 
the learning and energy of the officers of the 
British Museum subjected to the control of a 
Board of Trustees, whose decision is final, but 
whose judgmentsare either ignorant or capricious. 


———-- -— 


ART IN THE PROVINCES. 


Limerick.—The Limerick School of Practical 
Art is closed. Mr. Raimbach, who has superin- 
tended it for three years, was presented by his 
pupils, on taking leave of them, with some volumes 
of books, as ‘“‘a small recognition of his uniform 
kindness to them.” 

Cork.—A meeting of the citizens of Cork, in- 
terested in the success of the School of Design, was 
held on the 28th of August, for the purpose of 
considering the best means of re-establishing it on 
a permanent and useful basis. It seems that about 
200/. per annum is required in addition to its 
ordinary income from the Board of Trade grant and 
other sources ; and this sum it is proposed to raise 
by a rating of one halfpenny in the pound on the 
city. A requisition to the corporation to sanction 
such a levy was unanimously agreed to by the 

entlemen, among whom were many of the leading 
inhabitants of Cork. 

BirnMincHaM.—The statue of Sir Robert Peel, 
by Mr. P. Hollins, was recently inaugurated in the 

resence of a large number of the inhabitants of 
jirmingham. The statue is of bronze ; it stands 
eight feet and a half in height, and weighs upwards 
of a ton: it was cast at the foundry of -— 
Elkington and Co., of Birmingham, of which town 
the sculptor is a native. The statue is placed upon 
a square pedestal of polished Peterhead granite, 
from the quarries of Mr. A. Macdonald, of Aberdeen : 
the plinth is of polished ite, resting upon a 
sub-plinth of grey stone. e single word ‘ Peel,” 
in bronze, is the only inscription the work bears. 





THE ROYAL PICTURES, 


THE FIRST-BORN. 
J. Van Lerius, Painter. P. f. 
Size of the Picture, 2 ft. 7 Ay cary in. 


Van Lentvs, though a young painter, is 
istinguished of the modern Belgium 
school — that school which in many respects 
well sustains the reputation of its predecessor. 
the old Flemish. If the miantle of Rubens. 
Vandyke, and other great names have not fallen 
on their successors, the present generation of 
Flemish artists is not so far behind as to ex. 
hibit none of those influences which might be 
expected from the examples left it by the men 
of the seventeenth century. The Listory of 
Art everywhere proves that it never reaches 
the same point of greatness at two different 
epochs in the same country: it may maintain 
for a long period its elevation, and for a still 
longer time its influences will be felt, but 
when once it declines it can never again rise 
to its former grandeur, dignity, and power, 
simply because it is not in the order of nature 
that men of ext i genius should be 
raised up, generation after generation through 
successive centuries, to uphold the interests 
of anything that appertains to human affairs. 

Joseph Van Lerius was born at Boom, a 

village not far distant from Antwerp, in 1828: 
having shown a decided inclination and taste 
for painting, it was thought desirable he should 
commence his studies in the Academy of Ant- 
werp, which he entered at the age of fifteen 
years. After carrying off all the prizes, the 
Baron Wappers, at that time director of that 
society, took ‘him into his own atelier, and 
during a period of five years he assisted that 
eminent painter in many of his works: at the 
expiration of that term he began to labour on 
his own account. His success in portrait- 
painting, which has engaged much of his atten- 
tion, has been most unequivocal, . especially in 
his —— porta weiss we distingui by 
great delicacy of feeling and expression. 
“ subject-pictures” are highly prized, and in 
these also his feminine representations are dis- 
tinguished by the same prominent and graceful 
qualities. The first picture of this kind painted 
by Van Lerius, was a scene from Scott's “ Kenil- 
worth,” an interview between Amy Robsart and 
Leicester. His other principal works are “Milton 
dictating ‘ Paradise Lost’ to his’ Daughters ;” 
“Paul and Virginia crossing the Stream;” “La 
Esmeralda,” now in the Museum of Brussels ; 
“The Fall of Man;” these two last-mentioned 
pictures gained for the artist the gold medal at 
the Salon of Brussels in 1848; “The Four 
Ages;” and another illustration from “ Paul 
and Virginia ;” these two were in the Brussels 
exhibition in 1851, and the gold medal of the 
year was awarded to them. The “ Paul and 
Virginia” met with especial notice as much 
from the novelty of its treatment as from the 
admirable style in which it was painted : the 
youthful pair are crossing an extensive plain, at 
the extremity of which is a mass of rocks and 
water; Paul holds in one of his hands a large 
banana leaf to shield them from the heat of a 
burning sun; Virginia has in the lap of her 
dress a quantity of corn and fruit which she has 
gathered for their use. This picture belongs to 
the Baroness Wykerstoot of Brussels, and is 
at present in the hands of the engraver Franck 
of Brussels, A short time since M. Van Lerius 
was appointed Professor of Painting at the 
Academy of Antwerp. : 

The “ First-Born,” in the Collection at Wind- 
sor, is a beautiful composition, 1 g it 
merely as a simple domestic incident practi- 
cally treated ; the grouping of the two principal 
figures is characteristic of mutual love, and is 
perfectly easy and natural: the expression S 
their faces is more thoughtful than joyous; 
there is in it a feeling of responsibility a 
from the position in which they now stan b 
their young “charge and to each other— Y 
responsibility which attaches to every Phen : 
this feeling seems to predominate over all ers. 
In colour the work is unusually rich a 
parent, the flesh exhibiting the latter q y 
in an eminent degree. 





————— 
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BRITISH ARTISTS: 
THEIR STYLE AND CHARACTER. 
WITH ENGRAVED ILLUSTRATIONS. 





No. [IX.—SIR CHARLES LOCK EASTLAKE, K.B., P.R.A. 
EVONSHIRE, rich in natural scenery— 
upland and valley, moor and forest, 
rivers, and secluded bays girt in with 
lofty umbrageous rocks sloping pic- 
turesquely to the ocean—rich in histo- 
rical recollections, is rich also in the 
illustrious names that make up the long 
roll of English worthies in arts, arms, 
literature, and science. It is not a little 
singular that out of the five painters 
who have presided over the Royal 
Academy since its foundation, two of 
them, Reynolds and Eastlake, should be 
natives of this county; Haydon, 8. Prout, 
and many other artists who might be 
named, were also born in Devonshire ; 
and what is, perhaps, still more remarkable, Plymouth 
has the honour of giving birth to three of the four 
inters whose names are given—Eastlake, Haydon, and 
Prout, while Reynolds was ushered into being at the 
~s small town of Plympton, a few miles only from the 
ef famed sea-port. 
: Sir Charles Lock Eastlake, according to one of the 
j printed lists of titled personages in Great Britain, was 
born in 1795 ; his family, a highly respectable one, has 
long been settled in Plymouth and its vicinity. What 
ever taste he may have evinced, when young, for the Arts, it is clear 
that his friends did not propose to make a painter of him, for he was 
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sent to the Charterhouse School to receive his education. How he 
continued there we know not, but doubtless a sufficient time anki 
so much classical learning and other kinds of knowledge as have proved 
of intimate service to him in afterlife. And here a word of advice may 
not inappropriately be addressed to parents whose child may chance to 
have an inclination for the Arts, although it is only reiterating what has 
> the pages ot git our advice to 

uch paren ever to encourage the use e , but as a recrea- 
tion, till the boy has received a sound and education : let his 
mind be well stored—ay, even with Greek and Latin, those “dead 
useless ” as we have heard them called—he will find in after. 
life, should he make the Arts his profession, 

being unprofitably br gt ey has been well s $ his ideas will be 
enlarged, his mind l have expanded, while contracted views and 
misconceptions which ignorance always engenders will have no place in 
his “ hereafter.” The President of the Royai Academy has reached his 
high position as much because he is an educated poe , a8 because 
he is an accomplished artist ; if he had not combined the two characters 
in his own person, he would never have been where he is; and none wil! 
be qualified to succeed him who possess not the same advantages. We 
do not mean to assert that a great es must necessarily be a man 
learned in science and language, but he will assuredly be a greater by so 
much the more he knows, both distinct from his Art, and which he may 
employ in aid of his Art. 

_ It was owing to one of those “accidents,” as we are apt to call certain 
circumstances and events which sometimes determine a man’s course of 
life, that induced Eastlake to become an artist. Haydon, who, as we 
(have stated, was algo a native of Plymouth, was staying in the town, 
employed, we believe, on his really fine picture of “The Death of Den- 
tatus ;” young Eastlake saw it, and was so impressed by the work that 
he at once made up his mind to be a painter. He ly came up 
to London, antovel the schools of the Academy, where he studied for 
two or three years under the direction of Fuseli; at the expiration of 
ile Wor 30 AAA Peters oS See eee ter:” it 
was p by the late Mr. Jeremiah Harman, whose collection of 
pictures—and a fins collection it was both of the old masters and of the 


that his time, instead of 
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English school—was dispersed at his death about ten years since. At 
the request of Mr. Harman, his young protégé went to Paris to copy in 
the Louvre, but the return of Napoleon from Elba compelled him to 
relinquish his occupation earlier than he intended. Eastlake returned 
home, and commenced portrait-painting—which seems td be a sort of 
pioneering with all young artists who meditate a future journey into the 
region of history—in his native town. Among these portraits the most 
conspicuous was that of the late Emperor Napoleon, as he stood, in 1815, 
in the gangway of the Bellerophon, in Plymouth Sound, 


“ The last single captive to millions in war.” 
The picture is remarkable as well for the fidelity or the representation, 


THE BRIGAND'S WIFE. 
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| as for its being the last portrait of Napoleon painted in Europe from the 
life: it was engraved in the Art-Journal for 1848. 

Two years after this, namely, in 1817, Eastlake set out for Italy, the 
country with which the future of his Art has been most intimately con- 
nected. He remained there two years, and then, accompanied by some 
friends, am whom was Sir Charles Barry, R.A., he mrad fe to 
Greece, and in the follo year made the tour of Sicily, returning to 
Rome, where he appears to have taken up his residence for some time, 
for on reference to the catal of the Academy we find his 
pictures marked “ C. L. Rome,” to the year 1829. We are not 
sure whether he revisited England during the intervening period, and 
believe he did not ; he therefore must have been absent twelve years. 
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The first two pictures sent home for exhibition of which we have any 
recollection were “A Girl of Albano leading a blind Woman to Mass,” in 
1825, and “Isidas, the Spartan, repelling the Thebans,” in 1827; the 
latter work, the property of the Duke of Devonshire, is now in the Expo 
sition des Beaux Arts, in Paris ; it isa bold and spirited composition, in 
a style altogether differing from his more recent works, and one which, 
on many accounts, we almost wish he had persevered in, notwithstanding 
the merits which belong to his later productions. The works of the 
future President had now found so much favour with the Royal Academy, 
that in this year he was elected Associate ; rather an early step into 
Academical alien considering how short a time his pictures had been 
before the public. In 1828 appeared the first of several almost similar 
compositions on which his pencil has at various times been engaged, 
“ An Italian Scene in the Anno Santo: Pilgrims arriving in sight of Rome 
and St. Peter's—Evening.” The artist has treated these themes with 
much poetical feeling, and exceeding grace and refinement: these, in 
truth, are the prevailing qualities of the President's style. In the follow- 
ing year he also contributed but a single picture, one altogether different 
from preceding works—in fact, a landscape, and the only picture strictly 
of the landscape class that we believe he ever painted: it is entitled 





“Byron's Dream,” and forms one of our engravings ; the poet is 
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them.” In 1838 he exhibited his “Gaston de Foix before the Battle of 
Ravenna,” engraved in the Art-Jowrnal of 1854. 

One of two small pictures of 1839 showed the artist in a style in which | 
he had not hitherto appeared, one, too, which very considerably increased | 
his reputation ; we wish he had painted more of such works, for we | 
believe his strength lies in them. This picture is “Christ blessing little | 
Children,” a subject he has treated with infinite sweetness and delicacy | 
in composition and colour. The other, entitled “La Svegliarina,” is a | 
gem worthy of the artist's pure taste and feeling : it is now in Paris. 

_ “The Salutation of the aged Friar,” painted in 1840, an Italian scene, 
in which are introduced a number of young females, was one of the great 
attractions of the year; it represents a touching incident, gracefully | 
illustrated. Of his next year’s solitary contribution we said all we need | 
to say when the engraving from it appeared in our publication last year; | 
= weeping over Jerusalem” has a deservedly world-wide reputa- 

on from our own pri i i 
pc thee ally print, and the larger one published previously by 

From this date the annual contributions of Eastlake to the Academy 
may be counted by units, for he has rarely exhibited since more than a 
single picture ; his various public engagements, especially those connected | 
with the “Royal Commission” on the new Houses of Parliament, to 

which we shall hereafter refer, added to his literary occupations, absorbed | 
much of the time that would otherwise have been passed at the easel in | 
his studio, Before noticing these matters, however, we shall continue | 
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represented asleep in one of the “sunny isles of Greece.” in 
with the descriptive passage in the ich it ut 
picturesquely. ‘ poem, wileh i Giestates way 
In 1830 he was elected Academician ; his exhibi ictures 
year were “Una delivering the Red Cross Knight” ane the a8 - 
Queene,” and “A Contadina Family returning from a F : 
with Banditti,” a subject which the painter has repeated on more than 
one occasion. The peasantry of Greece and Italy, in their pi ne 
costumes, formed attractive subjects for his pencil at this time, for w 
find his three contributions of 1831 were “An Italian Family,” « . 
Italian Peasant Woman fainting from the Bite of a Serpent,” and “ Hai 
a Greek Girl ;” the following year he exhibited nothing ; but in 1883 he 
sent two paintings of “Italian Peasant Girls,” and one of “Greex Fvat. 
TIvVEs: an English Ship sending its Boats to rescue them 3” and in 1834 
“ The Escape of Francesco Carrara,” a duplicate of which is in the Vernon 
Gallery, and engraved in the ArtJournal in 1853, “The Martyr,” and 
three portraits in costume. In 1835 appeared a repetition of “Italian 
Peasants on a Pilgrimage to Rome coming in sight of the holy City ;” in 
1836, another “Peasants on a Pilgrimage,” and two portraits ; and in 
1837 four portraits, English, and “An Arab Chief of 3 Reschid Pacha’s 
Army selling Captives; Monks approaching to endeavour to rescue 
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our remarks on his pictures in the order of their appearance; without 
this we should consider our biographical sketch as imperfect. od “The 

A small but elegant composition, exhibited in 1842, and entitl a, - 
Sisters,” is in the Royal Collection: we defer any criticism upon foll . 
the engraving which we are preparing is before our readers. The fo . ‘ 
ing year Mr. Eastlake was appointed Librarian of the eg rege a - 
place of Mr. G. Jones, R.A., who had resigned the office : his pi + illus 
the year was “Hacar awp Isumazt ;” it forms one of the present i. 
trations : the work is a beautiful example of the painters Pure seloive,” 
yet dignified style in composition, drawing, and colour. eek ~l 
painted in 1844, is a picture of the highest class of Art ; the su a oo 
single figure, seated, and loosely attired in a robe of crimson hee by 
holds a book on which the right hand rests ; the face is rape ne tod 
deep, thoughtful, and hallowed intelligence. In style this wor on of 
to the German school, but without anything of German 
outline : in colour it is Titianesque. 

The accumulation of public business on his hands compelled MS. : 
lake, in 1845, to relinquish the post of Librarian at the Academy ; 
was succeeded by Mr. Uwins, R.A., who still retains the office. - poe = 
lake’s picture of the year was a scene from Milton's owen ein the 
the fresco, it is believed, which he executed in the summer-ho on hae 
gardens of Buckingham Palace for the Queen ; the picture seems 


East- 
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been painted to test the capabilities of fresco; but though ee a 


elegant as a composition, it cannot stand comparison with 
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works. “The Visit to the Nun,” painted in 1846, forms part of the 
Royal Collection ; an engraving from this charming picture will be, ere 
very long, in the hands of our readers; till then, as with the others 


. similarly circumstanced, we esos any comments upon it, further than 


to say, we regard it as one of the most poetical conceptions of the painter. 

In 1847 Mr. Eastlake contributed nothing to the Exhibition ; but in 
the next year he sent another version of “ An Italian Peasant Family in 
the hands of Banditti;” the painter seems in this work to have had the 
old Venetian artists in his mind more than in any preceding picture, 
though for some years previously all had exhibited such a tendency. 
The manner and colour of this production are strongly indicative of such 
a feeling. “It is impossible,” wrote our reviewer at the time, “to over- 
rate the care with which each of the figures has been studied— 
impossible too highly to appreciate the finesse of execution with which 
each most delicate nuance of expression has been worked out. The 
colour is as brilliant as all known means admit of; and the drawing as 
careful as, by human effort, it can be made. The trees and the landsca 
background exhibit, perhaps more than the figures, the tendency to the 
feeling of the old masters, to which we have alluded in comparing the 
work with others that have preceded it.” 

A simple head and bust entitled “ Helena” was all that the public saw 


from Eastlake’s pencil in 1849, but it is a sweet li picture, 

style and feeling, . In 1850 he sent “The Good eet rere Be apd 
— but the subject touchingly illustrated—of which, as it is in the 
™ rt mee oo we —— have 0 Oe when the engraving is ready, 

of Francesco - i 
Gallary, owe bare a ay te pe Carrara,” now in the Vernon 
the of Sir M. A. Shee in August, 1850, left vacant ident’ 
chair of the Royal Academy ; there could have been no Ce 
hend, in the minds of the members—most certainly there was none in 
ee eae -. fo who ean Bs Sites them in 
y is successor : the choice, as might have been expected, 

Mr. Eastlake, and none other could with = propriety tole evaebe 
One scarcely knows whether to rejoice at or to regret his elevation ; for 
he seems now almost to be lost to us as a painter, though the Arts are 
unquestionably deriving benefit from his labours in their behalf. The 
first picture exhibited by the new President, now Sir C, L. Eastlake, was 
a head and bust, to which was appended the title of “ Ippolita Torrelli,” 
suggested by the Poemata of Castiglione. The following year was a total 
blank, but in 1853 appeared another picture from sacred history, “ Ruth 
sleeping at the Feet of Boaz :” were we to say that this pleased us equally 





with his “ Christ on the Mount of Olives.” we should speak untruly ; the 
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picture, we believe, was painted a considerable time before it was exhi- 
bited, or at least a large portion of the canvas had been covered ; it 
showed therefore the mind and careful study which distinguish the 
painter's earlier works, but his ideas seem to have been feebly and inde-. 
finitely carried out: it is very doubtful whether the President himself 
was satisfied with the result of his labours ; so far, that is, as having pro- 
duced a finished work. A fancy portrait, “ Violante,” exhibited the same 
year, was even less in accordance with our taste. “ Beatrice,” and “ Irene,” 
his two pictures of this year and the last, ively, call for no further 
remarks than ~—? elicited from us when exhibited. 

a then is a brief catalogue raisonnée of the works of the President 
of the Royal Academy : the list is neither a long one, nor is there great 
Heres of subject, but there is sufficient to show that Sir C. L. Eastlake’s 

rt has been, if it is not now, of a very high order of merit. We are 
ro surprised to find his pictures so favourably criticised as they have 

een by the French writers, and especially in the Patrice, whose remarks 
we published in our last number. The critic there takes a just and dis- 
criminating view of the characteristics of his style: “ Eastlake,” he writes, 
is a Venetian by artistic education: he has acquired the grace, the 
—_ feeling, the vigorous tone of colour, and the transparent demitints 
of ,- 1¢ illustrious island-city’s old masters. It is, above all, to the imitation 
hg gnc that he oe to owe the high place which he now holds 
= stn profession.” The comparison with Giorgione is true only toa 
extent ; in his subject pictures the President is, like the old 
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master, dignified in his characters, simple in arranging them, harmonious 
in his colouring, broad and effective in his distribution of light and shade; 
but his manipulation is far less bold, and the general “ feeling” infinitely 
more delicate than that of the Venetian painter. We should think that 
Eastlake had studied Titian much more than Giorgione; certainly the 
female heads of his portraits are nearer Titian’s than they are to any 
other. Titian, though a fellow-student with Giorgione, and in some 
respects his imitator, evinced greater refinement, and in this quality he 
has unquestionably been followed by Sir Charles Eastlake : but of neither 
can the President be considered an “imitator,” though he may have 
adopted the same principles of colouring as Titian. 

he works of a painter are the reflex of his mind ; and thus, when, as 
a young painter, Sir Charles would naturally feel the impulse of stirring 
aspirations, we see them developed in his “ Isidas repelling the Thebans, 
and “Tue Baicann’s Wire,” where , action, and strong motives 
and — predominate. Such feelings, however, soon softened down 
to what we must presume to be more in harmony with his actual nature: 
his subsequent productions therefore are, almost without an exception, 
of that soft, gentle, and persuasive character, which wins and charms, 
but never forces attention. A crowded exhibition room, with its various 
distractions, is not the fittest place—we should rather say not by any 
means a suitable place—in which to study his works; they should be 
examined and thought over in the quietude of retirement ; this is the 
only way to become acquainted with their true merits, and to feel how 
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rtion of his own refined and delicate mind is reflected in his 
= aay There is a ne of gravity united with purity of feeling that 
pervades all his compositions, and these qualities are carried out even to 
a subdued and “ ing” style of colour, which, however, is rarely 
saiciant in wermth apd clearnese: shay ore elanost invariably appeals to 
the most tender and compassionate Ce mee of human nature. None 
can look upon any picture from his hand, even though we may be alto- 
gether inted with the painter, without an acknowledgment that 
it is the ion of a highly accomplished mind. Ques i 
But the President of the Royal Academy has not only maintained in a 
high degree as a painter the honour of the school of which he is at the 
head, but he has very materially aided in the education of that school by 
his contributions to Art-literature : and here we find the advantages of 
that early attention to letters which we advocated at the commencement 
of this notice. Had not he imbibed a taste for literature in his youth, 
and attained a certain degree of scholarship, he never could have en- 
ightened the world with his own criticisms on Art, while he was diffusing 
a knowledge of the principles and practice of others. We desire not, as 
a rule, to see artists wielding the pen and the pencil alternately—some 
have done.so to their injury—but as we believe none can write so well 





upon Art as those who have a practical acquaintance with it, we should 
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much as to elicit from his Royal Highness Prince Albert, President of 
the Commission, the following eulogium in a speech made at the Royal 
Academy dinner in 1851 :—“ It would be presumptuous in me to speak 
of Sir Charles Eastlake’s talent as an artist, for that is well known to you, 
and of it you are the best judges ; or of his merits as an author, for you 
are all familiar with his books—or, at least, ought to be so; or of his 
amiable character as a man, for that also you must have had opportunities 
to estimate: but my connexion with him, now for nine years, on her 
an: Commission for the Promotion of the Fine Arts, has enabled 
me to know what you can know less, and what is of the greatest value in 
a President of the Royal Academy—I mean that kindness of heart, and 
refinement of —s which guided him in all his communications, often 
most difficult and delicate, with the different artists whom he had to 
invite to competition, whose works we had to criticise, whom we had to 
gploy or to reject.” We owe many, and perhaps the best of Sir Charles 
Eastlake's literary works to his official connexion with the Commission, 
such as his “Materials fora History of Oil-Painting,” and the various 
A bowery » the - ae recent appointment as “ Director of the 
on: ery” will doubtless prove of great advan 

tution, and will, , el oe Hr 
things than that we have hitherto seen. 





to that insti- | __ 
» We trust, be the means of producing a better order of 


of his calling, or would accuse hi 
dissertation upon shoes. The writings of Si 
already in review before readers ; we shall 
remark that his “Contributions to the Literature of 
translation of “Goéthe on Colour,” Kiigler’s “ Handbook 
which he edited and enriched with valuable notes, are 
and most important additions which the artist or connoisseur, who 
not possess them, can make to his library. 

When the Royal Commission was formed some twelve years since, 
important post of Secretary was given to Mr. Eastlake, the 
duties of which he has most zealously and effectively performed; 
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the Royal Academy, a remark or two must be made. n 

Bastlae wes selected for the latter honourable post, we inhaled 
hope of seeing such a change in the constitution of the Academy rd Pr 
be in consonance with the advanced state of the Arts in our ti Soy 
with the progressive spirit which so em hatically marks yd age in wh 
we live. Something, indeed, has been done, but how little ooh Presi 
with what should be. We are far from imputing any bleme seine 
dent for neglect of his duties, but we are, nevertheless, firmly pr 
that his nature constitutionally indisposes him for the Mee thay Por 
that would produce such a change as all well-wishers ae “t A 
desire to see: his courtesy, affability, and delicacy of feeling, — 
disqualify him for being a reformer, ora leader in any non tionary 
movement, Still no man could with a better attem a —- oa 
the sphere of usefulness of that society of which he is — + 

sesses every essential for the task but the vis movendi: t A — 
lies dormant ; let him: put it forth both as “Director an ste kis fallow 
and the Arts of his country will receive a fresh impulse, while od. 


artists will be grateful to him for the justice to which they are entitl 
9 oe 





* What, we should like to know, do such eavillers say to the lectures delivered o 
olds, Barry, Opie, and others, at the Ro Academy : 


- C Re ; 
But with regard to this matter, as well as to the office of President of betier qualified for their task than any unprofessional teacher* 
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FRENCH CRITICISM ON 
ENGLISH ART. 





The Moniteur and Sir Edwin Landseer.—The 
critic in the Moniteur, when entering on the 


subject of Sin Epwin Lanpsger’s merits as a | 


painter, finds it necessary, like a certain class 
of essayists, to begin at the very beginning, 
and with profound philosophy canvass the 
metaphysics of animal existence and connection 
with man. 

After having expatiated, with much anima- 
tion, upon the ——_, qualities of the 
domestic class of those creatures, he concludes 
with the acknowledgment that ‘the English had 
for a long time taken precedence of the French 
in their appreciation of their claims upon sym- 
pathy, and consequent kind treatment. 

“The mode of life with the English,” he says, 
“much less broken up, much less out of doors 
than ours; its home jealously guarded, whether 
in hall or cottage; its reflective and taciturn 
tendencies, its thorough concentration at the 
domestic hearthstone, renders the companion- 
ship of the silent quadrupeds almost a necessity. 
Byron ‘the dandy’ made a friend of his New- 
foundland ‘boatman ;’ the melancholy Cowper 
made hares his familiars, and speake at length 
of them in his memoirs. We have remarked 
that in the English Gallery of the Exposition 
not a picture could be fi in which a dog does 


not figure, and almost uniformly to the most | 


advantage. 
“ This taste, so prevalent in England, accounts 


fot the pure breed of its horses, dogs, oxen, | 


and sheep, so well appreciated and admired, 
even by the most ignorant of its population, as 
well as for the extreme popularity which such 
a painter as Landseer was sure to win there, 
and which, as surely, he would not have won 


amongst us ; for our admiration is reserved for | 


great works—historic subjects—classic scenes, 
where man alone plays part the first. 

“Not that we are wanting in great animal- 
painters. 
Jadin, Phillipe Rousseau, and Decamps have in 
this genre attained an incontestable superiority, 
but in a manner very different—in a spirit 
mete opposite, so to say, to that of the 
English painter. These artists have only con- 
sidered the animal in a pi ue point of 
view; they have devoted themselves to pre- 
senting, in the greatest truth, its form, colour, 
action, the texture, and changeful tintings of its 
coat. But they have no faith in its soul, and 
seek not to indicate its existence through the 
medium of expression. In a word, as far as 
animals are concerned, the school of France is 
materialist—that of England, spiritual. 

“Tell Landseer, for ome ay that animals 
have no soul; that they think not ; and you 
will see how you will be received by him— 
‘malgré sa politesse de gentleman.’ He will not 
fail, in retribution for such an enormity, to place 
you below that ass which so spicily carries that 
poppy blossom by its ear in the picture of ‘ The 
Forge.’ 
me eg endows his dear animals with 
abundance of soul, with th t, , passion. 
He makes their way of life tetelinetnal’ ike our 
own. If he might but dare, he would disem- 
barrass them of mere instinct, and bless them 
with fore-knowledge and free-will. When before 
his easel, his difficulty is, not in respect to ana- 
tomic correctness, well selected accessories, the 
strength of his palette, or mastery of touch ; it 
is to set forth the very mind of his subject, and 
in this he has no equal. He penetrates the 
secrets of those obscure brains—of their palpi- 
tating hearte—and reads in the reverie of their 
eyes the vague excitement produced by all that 
goes on around them. Of what dreams the 
sporting hound flung at full length before the 
hearth ; or the hill-side ruminating sheep; or 
the deer lifting aloft its nose, from which those 
glittering foam-drops fall. In afew dashes of 
his pencil Landseer will tell you. 

“He is in the confidence of the animals. 
The dog, giving him a handful of paw as though 
he were a comrade, tells him the whole gossip 
of the kennel. The to wink his 
pale eye and bleats into his ear its silly sad- 








Rosa Bonheur, Brascessat, Troyon, | 


nesses. The stag, which has woman's 
of tears, comes and weeps into his his 
story of man’s cruelty ; and the artist consoles 
them as best he can; for he loves them with a 
deep tenderness, and has no fool's disdainful 
=. to their —— 
e picture enti ‘Shoeing,’ is, in $ 
of fact, the most important that ted a a 
sent tothe Exhibition. Its treatment is 
simple. In a forge, of which the ‘alla, do 
with smoke and coal-dust, form a favourable 
neutral tint background, stands a horse with a 
skin of bright bay, brilliant as shot silk, with 
rich, fully developed form, who leaves his hoof, 
with quiet indifference, in the hand of the 
farrier, and half turns his head to follow the 
proceedings of the latter. Near him a little 
ass, whose ear has been adorned by the lass, 
his mistress, as Titania might her Bottom, with 
a bright red flower, awaits its turn tranquilly 
and modestly. Such another would Sterne have 
selected for his Maria; Janin for his Henriette. 
In the foreground, a meagre dog seems to snap 
at the hoof-parings which are scattered by his 
master’s knife. A caged blackbird pipes its 
song to the skies. We French would have 
wished in this work a richer depth of tint, a 
Jirmer touch, a more severe design; but yet what 
a charm, what a feeling pervades the whole !” 
The critic next takes in hand “The Drover's 
Departure for the South,” and having described 
it graphically, adds nothing in way of 
slander. “It is a curious picture of national 
manners—interesting as a page of Sir Walter 
Scott. There are a thousand delicacies of detail 
in this charming picture, the first ion of 
| which in some resi with pold 
| Robert's picture of “Le Depart des Pécheurs a 
| ’Adriatique.” (!) Here, as is his wont, Landseer 
_ has given the place of honour to animalse—man 
_ is but an accessory on his canvass.” 
Of “Jack in Office” he says, “ It offers a scene 
| of human comedy, the sustained by four- 
| footed performers. All the canine pbysiog- 
nomies are given by Landseer with singular 
‘ finesse of expression.’ 
| Of“ Islay and Magon” he says, “ It is impos- 
sible more correctly to catch the attitudes and 
| aspect of the different animals.” 

Landseer and the Revue des Deux Mondes.—Mr. 
Landseer finds a still warmer admirer in the 
critic of the periodical, Mons. G. Planché, than 
in the Moniteur. The latter, it will be found, is 
highly critical, and di his jud ts in 
a very profound and dogmatical style,—how far, 
with a true discriminative gusto, we leave our 
readers to consider. He thus delivers himself 

| to the old world and the new :— 


** Inde toro pater Encas sic orsus ab alto.” 


| «Since the death of Wilkie, Landscer has 
been indisputably the first of English painters. 
I even think that, taken ina strictly professional 
| point of view, he is Wilkie’s superior. This 
opinion may seem sti to those who have 
never left France, and who only know Wilkie 
through vings; but it will appear quite 
natural and legitimate to all who have the 
Channel, and have com the canvases of this 
eminent master with the plates of Reimbach, 
Wilkie, like Martin (let me not be supposed to 
make any comparison between them), gained 
much from engraving. I remember having seen 
at Somerset House, some twenty years since, @ 
painting which was greatly applauded, and de- 
servedly so, for its physiognomical subtlety and 
originality : ‘Christopher Columbus, demon- 
strating, through the experiment of the egg, the 
justness of his anticipations.'—There was much 
to praise in this work, but in its handling there 
was an awkwardness, which is never to be found 
in Landseer. Hence it is, that the latter 
appears to me the superior artist. Of the minor 
works which Mr. Landseer has sent us this year, 
| I prefer the ‘Shoeing,’ and the ‘Tethered 
| Ram.’ If were compelled to choose between 
these, I should prefer the former. The horse 
| here is admirably drawn ; all parts of his form 
| are given with an astonishing exactitude. All 
| its muscular developments are distinctly and 
finely marked. There are, however, in this 
picture, in other respects so captivating, 
| Prettinesses of pencilling which I caunot alte 











Landseer—at least, in painting, for, in statuary, 
e is equal to Gericault and, tly, 
to Landes” eg 


in colours will they admit him to be compre- 
hensible. This is not, however, sufficient ; 
decision would not be complete if they did not 
identify the defects of the artist with national 
——- a — 7 of Mr. 
, it ——— at are special 
growth of a Briti 
And yet it would be rather difficult for those 
writers to look back, if they could condescend 
so much, in long review, over the artistic array 
of past British painters, and point out one of 
Mr. Maclise’s precursors, in whom his vein could 
be found. Theirs is the very error of the moon 


of partisanship. 
The Moniteur, with not a little nice facetious 


ness and fancy, ly contrasted with the 
coarseness of some of ite bours, thus deals 
with Maclise. After having bed the 


group 
and purport of the “Ordeal by Touch,” it thus 
proceeds :—“ We have detailed, as closely as we 
might the composition of this scene, which is 


essentially dramatic, and lays, on the part 
of the artist, much skill in depicting physiog- 
nomical and gestural expression. It make 


an excellently appropriate final scene for a 
tragedy or melodrama. 

“ Now Maclise’s power in this quarter will be 
easily felt and oe pe but French eyes will 
have great difficulty in reconciling themselves to 
a style of colouring so congenially English. It 
would be almost necessary for them to heve 
his work translated into the simple effect of the 
engravers black and white. Here are impos 
sible combinations of colour—whole gamuts of 
false notes—illumination derived from fantastic 
reflections—transparencies of alabaster lamps, 
to which our eyes are all unused, and which can 


of fairy apotheosis, 

out in their full lustre of blue and red. His 
thin lights gleam like the blade of a Sheffield 
razor, in all the sparkle of polished steel—while 
his shadows lose all reality of effect in eee. 
natural fancies of chiaro-seuro, and seem silvered 
over with the rays of an invisible moon—cherry 
tints carvation all the lips—the sheen of satin 
gives a lustre to the hair, and all this with a 
cutting neatness—a mechanical precision, an 
imperturbable firmness of hand. 

“The mode in which all this is worked out 
has no similarity to ours, the bizarre array of 
tints is laid on in a manner equally strange. 

“ Here are no grounds to work upom, none of 
See deposits, which may be 
considered to as it —_ edges of the 
painting, no vigorous trace of touc t a pro- 
cess transparent and washed in like water-colours, 





@ canvass scarcely touched and covered by the 


eir - 
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" in it . 
leading tone once accepted, unimpeachable har- 
mony, and even eine abies J true and right, will 
be felt. The exotic ¢ gains upon you, just 
as in a foreign country, fruits, at first repelled, 
are ultimately devoured with a passionate 
relish.” 

Turning from the “Ordeal by Touch” to 
“The Baron's Hall,” the critic, after having 
minutely described that composition, thus pro- 
ceeds with his comments :—‘In this picture, 
which may be said to flame upon the eye, there 
is extraordinary animation, a bewildering gush 
of action, all glitter and sparkle and spangle, 
with a crowdedness so artless, and an incorrect- 
ness of tone 80 deliciously English, that it is 
impossible, after a few minutes, not to feel 
oneself quite fascinated by it. 

“ How romantic and charming those fair crea- 
teurs with their improbable community of graces, 
their chimerical delicacy of freshness! One 
would be tempted to name them, at once, after 
the imaginative heroines of Shakespeare — 
Miran Hermia, Perdita, Jessica, Rosalind—no 
plainness of feature or form commits a mala- 
propos intrusion, under the pretext of truth, 
amongst these pretty groups—groups scattered 
on the ground tke lates from a Book of Beauty, 
with their silks all puffing and tumbled, and 
satins gleaming in every fold. Locks blond as 
the ripe wheat-ear, or, shall we say, blue as the 
wing of the jackdaw, falling lustrously spiral 
over swan necks of silvery undulation, and 
shoulders of polished agate—eyes whose lids 
beat like black butterflies against the tinted 
cheeks—lips which open joyously like flowers, 
where the dew has dropped its pearls: you 
doubtless are unreal; but we surely prefer 
your mockeries to the facsimile of daguerreo- 
type.” 

La Patrie thus appreciates Ecc’s felicitous 
picture of “Peter the Great's first Interview 
with Catherine :"— 

* This is one of the most admired pictures in 
the English gallery, not alone on account of the 
brilliant white and green uniforms with which 
the artist has happily costumed his dramatis 
persone, but, above all, for the strikingly truth- 
ful expression with which he has succeeded in 
animating them. The Czar Peter, Menzikoff, 
the pearant Catherine, the future Empress, with 
her thick bands of rich blond hair—her profile 
so pure—her plump beauty of contour—her air, 
already full of majesty, are before us like a 
group of living individuals.” 

Mr. Solomon's “ Brunetta and Phillis” is also 
briefly and justly eulogised by La Patrie— 

“There is much piquancy of conception— 
— in execution, and agreeable colouring in 
this picture, of which the subject has been taken 
from Addison's ‘Spectator.’” 

Mr. Uwins is not quite so fortunate in the 
notices of his “ Vintage in Medoc.” 

In the Revue des Deux Mondes we find the 
following: “I should not,” says M. Gustave 
Planché, the critic, “speak of the ‘ Vintage in 
Medoe,’ of Mr. Uwins, were it not that I saw in 
the catalogue that this work belonged to the 
National Gallery of London, and that the author 
is @ member of the Royal Academy. It isa 
canvass full of coquetry and affectation ; wherein 
the people of the country which it pictures 
forth, would have sesious difficulty in recog: 
nising a@ scene, which each successive year 
presents to their sight. The young vintage 
girl, who occupies the centre position, smiles 
to show her teeth after the fashion of a 
frequenter of Almack’s, and has nothing in 
common with the brunettes who carry the 
grapes to the vinetub. Why should a man 
travel to paint such subjects? ‘It is, of a verity, 
time thrown away. When Mons. Uwins wished | 
to represent the transmigration to the hills of | 
mid-France of the fresh, fair, and smiling | 
heroines of the “ Keepsake,” he surely need not | 
have troubled himself to leave his studio |” 

Mr. Hurlstone is thus noticed in the Patrie. 

“ One of the best pictures of the English Gal- | 
lery, more especially for qualities of colour, 
which recall those of Reynolds, is ‘the Morra,’ 





of Hurlstone. What the game is, which so 
engages the attention of the two peasant boys, 
seated on the steps of a palace, or some public 
monument, we know not, but their gestures are 
full of expression, and the artist has dashed in 
with a broad vigorous pencil, their ungi 
tattered, and patched garments, and their rudely 
tagged leather leggings. A third little rustic sits 
apart, but near the players, in a natural attitude. 
Masses of fair y locks, which escape from 
beneath his coarse felt hat, his eyes so blue 
and artless, his cheeks so fresh, his lips all 
smile, his whole air so or jocund, notwith- 
standing his rags, cannot fail to win the atten- 
tion of the spectator—who must be surprised to 
find a canvass so warmly tinted in an English 
exhibition.” 

Mr. Mutreapy, who, upon the whole, may be 
looked upon as first favourite with the French 
press, does not, however, pass unscathed by 
stricture. In one instance, indeed, he is so 
severely dealt with, that the critic, in very truth, 
considerably overleaps the mark, and falls not a 
little ludicrously on the other side. An amusing 
contrast will be found in the following notice :— 

The critic of the Moniteur, who, for a delicate 
analytic subtilety, clearness of expression, and a 
fair judicial spirit, takes a foremost place 
amongst the formidable array of French writers 
of this class, thus weighs the merits of Mr. Mul- 
ready :— 
“Mulready enjoys in England a reputation 
with which we have been familiarised by en- 
gravings. To know him, however, it is ne 
to have seen his original works, which reveal 
rare qualities in both tint and treatment. This 
master—and he deserves the title—has seven 
pictures in the Universal Exhibition, which hold 
a place of honour amongst the best of all 
countries. It is remarkable that each of these 
is treated after a different manner—often dis- 
cordant—so that a forewarned attention alone 
could recognise in them the same hand. Many 
artists, too readily content with their efforts, 
repeat themselves from the beginning to the 
end of the chapter. ‘Mulready, ever searching 
forward, studies, toils, and experimentalises, not 
impressing his work for ever with the same 
character, as it were with the stamp of a 
seriviner. Thus ‘The Wolf and the Lamb’ 
has nothing in common with ‘The Bathers ; 
‘The Park at Blackheath’ with ‘The Whis- 
tonian Controversy.’ ‘The Brother and Sister’ 
is treated in a different style from that of ‘The 
Birth, as ‘The Cannon’ differs from the 
‘ Choosing the Wedding Gown’ and ‘ Train up a 
Child,’ &c.” 

“It would be difficult to associate this artist 
with any of the old schools, for the character 
of English painting is modernness. It is obvious 
that, like Wilkie, he has profoundly studied 
Terburg, Nestcher, Metzn, Mieris, Gerard, Dow, 
Ostade, Teniers, Brauwer, Bega, Craesbecke, and 
all those charming painters of Flanders and 
Holland, whom the fastidious taste of Louis 
the X1Vth repelled. But he has not copied 
them. He absorbs them, and nourishes his own 
genius with their essence; but without being 
transformed. In all and for all, he remains 
English, intus et in cute.” 

With this introduction, the critic takes into 
review the “Wolf and the Lamb,” and after 
having piquantly described its action, thus con- 
cludes :— 

“ This little drama is given with the exquisite 
feeling for expression and action, which since 
the time of Hogarth seems to be the apanage of 
English painters. Less preoccupied with the 
ideal antique and severities of style than the 
continen artists, they carry into their 
works a subtlety of analysis, a scrupulousness 
of composition, and an appreciation of physi- 
ognomy altogether their own. This ‘Wolf and 
Lamb’ are two distinct idiosyncracies. Addison 
or La Bruyere would not have painted them 
better—and, in a word, the picture, cased within 
its narrow frame, plays for ever a true scene in 
the eternal comedy. 

“The background accessories are charming ; 
the gate of the enclosure with its No. 3 ; its plate 
of brass with the name engraved thereon ; the 
elder in blossom overhanging the pallisade ; the 
knotted tree trunks; the twisted pillars pro- 





masters would willingly give their 
The critic next tranfers his attention to 


a ~~ one ms of the 
emy. Itis graphical] - 
by = — writer pat 4 

“A glass covers the picture of ‘The , 
and would cause one at the redler 4 
take it for a fine crayon drawing, of which it 
has the delicate velvety aspect. It requires an 
attentive scrutiny to convince ove that it is an 
oil iting. Its appearance is clear, tender, 
and luminous, without glittering. No deleterious 
agency has drawn the slightest yellow over its 
roseate, azure, and sunny tints. We know 
not by what happy agency the artist has 
attained a result so precious; more parti 
when bis task was to represent female nudity 
in all its virginal loveliness. 

“A young maiden, her fingers immersed in the 
golden waves of her hair, as it streams over her 
bosom, like that of the Venus Anadyomene, is 
seated, one foot crossing the other, on the bank 
of a streamlet, whose sparkling waters toy 
with its soft sand-banks, girt in with mom- 
crowned rocks. No veil conceals her fair form, 
from which the air, that chartered libertine, 
kisses off the lingering pearls of the bath. * * * 

“ This is not the ivory with which Vanderwerf 
carves out his goddesses and nymphs, much less 
is it the deep amber with which Titian gives the 
rich bloom to his Venus, his mistress, and 
courtesans,—rather might we compare it to the 
blanched silver, with which Correggio has model- 
led the Torso of Antiope—but better than all 
that, it is the fairest skin of that swan’s nest which 
floats upon the sea; a skin of that fine stuff 
which alone was worn by mother Eve before 
she sinned. 

“ Nothing is wanting to this delicious figure to 
make it a perfect chef d'euvre, but a little of 
that style of which Greece and Italy have 
monopolised the secret.” 

After a further review, and equally warm 
notice of Mr. Mulready’s other works, the critic 
thus concludes with a gentle stricture :— 

“*The Park at Blackheath’ recalls the > 
digiously minute landscape of Buttura, w: 
even to the farthest distance one might count the 
leaves of the trees and blades of the grass. 
Here the infinite details of daguerreotype are 
transferred to the ‘canvass, and the artist in his 
rich and varied creations should only consider 
this as a towr de force, useless to be renewed, 
although curious,and requiring for its completion 
talents of the first order. Let him remember 
that it is not nature as she is, but as she seems 
to be, that he is to present to us. Thatalone is 


A Avith nderous pedantry the Revue des Dews 
i e 
Mudie Yabes Mr. Mulready in hand and lets 
him down, with amazing coolness, to a depth of 
mediocrity, strangely contrasted with the above. 
Look w this picture and upon that, and 
say, could they have had the same original. 

The Revue thus enunciates :— — i 

“ Mons. Mulready is @ painter in fashionable 
favour, and I willingly admit that his works 
possess something of an agreeable quality, de- 
rived from a certain clever tact of composition, 
but the execution of his figures is not sufficiently 
careful to satisfy a close scrutiny. ‘The Brother 
and Sister, and ‘The Wolf and the Lamb, 
leave too much wanting in the way of precision. 
The defect indicated in —_ is still ye A 
ing in ‘The Bathers.’ e young gir 
irepennd is drawn in a very defective style. 
The subject was inviting, but has been = 

tly treated. ‘Neither the torso nor aa 
indicate a serious study of nature. It #0 - 
class pretty well, but no more. To do justice ~ 
such a subject it would have been necessary 
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have studied the model for a considerable time 
before proceeding to copy it. Mons. Mulready has 
not embarassed himself by such discretion. He 
seems to have thought it sufficient to present 
the model form of a young girl to secure the 

‘o paint the nude, it is necessary to possess a 
deok knowledge of art, and I fancy that Mons. 
Mulready has not given a thought to this require- 


ment. He is satisfied with a selection 
of le tones of colour, the majority of 
Success 


le seems to be equally satisfied. 
ty sanctions this mode of 3 but 
success obtained with such ting may not 
be of long duration. Fashion, which has ex- 
tended its protection to the artist, will not be 
slow in abandoning him ; and I much doubt that 
he will ever achieve an enduring renown. I 
must say, however, that if Mons. Mulready want 
the deeper mystery of his art, his general coup 
dil is not untrue. In ‘The Wolf and the 
Lamb’ the expression of the two boys is deli- 
cately given, and the two grave disputants in the 
‘Whistonian Controversy’ deserve the same 


commendation. Of all the canvasses sent to us 
by Mons. Mulready, I fer the ‘View on 
Blackheath.’ In this lan there is a fresh- 


ness and brilliancy, which peak a singular 
aptitude in him for that branch of art. Itisa 
charming although not a finished work. To 
conclude then, Mons. Mulready is a man of 
talent, whose greatest mishap is to be too self- 
indulgent—to be too easily satisfied in his efforts. 
I know not who his master may have been, but 
it is not difficult to conclude that he was not 
sufficiently severe in directing the studies of his 
upil.” 

- Our readers will readily believe that we pre- 
sent them with this precious morceaw of criti- 
cism, merely as a physological curiosity —a 
specimen of pompous absurdity, most amusin 

from its completeness. A more unequivoca 
Malvolio than the writer never surely strutted 
in the realms of review—inasmuch as it is not 
a matter of opinion, but a fact notorious through- 
out the whole circle of British art and amateur- 
ship, that Mr. Mulready has been the most severe 
of students—a master the most elaborate in 
handling, and slow and scrupulous in the pro- 
duction of his works. The same minute, yet 
vigorous and graceful tones which characterise 
his oil paintings have rendered his crayon draw- 
ings invaluable models. Of these, two have 
happily been secured since the ing of this 
Exhibition, and set up in places of honour in the 
Aquarelle gallery, where, it is not too much to 
affirm, they are unique. Wesincerely commend 
these to the microscopic examination and subse- 
quent edification of our very learned friend. 

The Revue des Deux Mondes, ina very different 
vein and with far more discrimination than it 
evinced in the caso of Mr. Mulready, thus ex- 
patiates on the merits of Mr. SranFIeLp. 

“The landscape and marine pieces of Stan- 
field are deemed highly important in the English 
school, and I believe that the fame which the 


recognised by all other parts of Europe. The 
picture of ‘ French Soldiers fording the Magra,’ 
deserves attention for ite substantial excellences. 
Its landscape is rm and clearly designed—its 
waters are vivid and transparent. 
are not equally successful, but the essentials are 
all admirable. None but a man long familiarised 
with the difficulties of his art could touch such a 
subject with such vi and brilli . The 
mountains are desi by amaster-hand. I am 
less pleased with ‘The Castle of Ischia seen from 
the Mole.’ Not that I find in it less skill, but it 
seems to me that M. Stanfield when tinting in 
his sky consulted England rather than Italy. 
The like remark may be made with equal just- 
ness in reference to the waves in the fo d. 
I do not discern here either the sky of Ischia or 
the complexion of the Mediterranean. To enjoy 
freely the beauty of this fine composition we 
must forget its title—on that ition alone 
these praises should await it.* * * I should 
not have animadverted upon those tones of 
colour, if the work had not a value 
in my eyes. When we have us the 
t of a masterhand, the best method of 
proving the impression it has made on us is 
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La Patrie, 
ill-tempered as it shows itself, for the most 
part, on this occasion, thus briefly sets its stamp 
upon his merits, “MM. _is, at once, a 

ter of marine views, of military scenes, and 
andseapes. ‘The French Troops crossing the 
a oa picture, as is ‘ The Battle 
of Roveredo’, and ‘The Castle of Ischia seen 
from the Mole.’ M. Stanfield has breadth 
of style, facility of execution, and ‘une furia 
toute francaise.” ‘Tilbury Fort,’ against which 
the sea-spray breaks, is a very remarkable work, 
although we prefer the er canvass of ‘ The 
Dutch Lugger carrying away her Sprit.’ The 
swell of the wave is well ——— and the 
tossing of the poor bark at the caprice of the 
angry tempest is a startling fact,” 

Mr. Dansy has also won, for the most part, 
the suffrages of the Parisian jury. This is not 
at all surprising ; there are few pictures in our 
agmaiee which Fagg oan such uniform notice 

visitors, as his two exquisitel ical 
creations. Za Patrie thus tersely "ce 
describes them :— 

“ M. Danby gives us two marine subjects, each 
treated in a very different manner. ‘Calypso 
weeping for the departure of Ulyses’ is one of 
those historic subjects which are created in the 
imagination of the artist, and executed within 
the four walls of his studio. ‘The Evening 


| Gun,’ on the contrary, seems to have been in- 


spired on the return from a sea trip, and painted 
before the shore had been reached. It is im- 
possible better to convey the impression of 
undefined vastness of the sea, on a calm summer 
evening, just when the last rays of the sinking 
sun fringe with gold the clouds that gird the 
horizon. A deep shadow already wings its way 
over the waters, and a hex the burst of smoke 
from the porthole of whieh tells the discharge 
of the evening , Shoots up into the clear 
sky the regular skeleton of its masts and yards. 
The ship seems to sleep upon the waters, like 
the silence brooding over it. ‘ The Evening 
Gun’ is a picture, the poetry of which is perfect 
from its truth. We are not surprised that it 
should have been considered a chef-d'cuvre /” 
The Moniteur thus warmly notices the 
same work : “ Mr. Danby’s ‘ Evening Gun’ is, in 
one word, a chef-d’ceuvre. One could scarcely ima- 
gine a picture so poetical. There is in it a tran- 
uillity, a silence, a very solitude, which leaves a 
eep impression. ever has the solemn 
grandeur of the liquid element been more 
touchingly expressed.” 
In something of a similar vein is the follow- 
ing passage from the Journal des Débats from 
the pen of Mons. Délecluzf, who, for the 


amongst the élite of our reviewers. 

“Landscape painting in England, like the 
other oe of Art in country, is 
a true and finely felt imitation of nature, unless 
when, as in the case of Turner and Martin, it 
takes a fantastic turn. It is sustained by a 
considerable number of remarkable works. We 
may notice, for instance, the ‘Calm Evening’ 
of M. A. Gilbert, charming from its mellow and 
harmonious tone. It is no more than a gentle 


stands 
out from a cloudless sky and water, which 
oe ae Rf Ey te A 
delighting the eye, concurs in im 
to a isd of the tator. ‘The 


bet 


| Ieptoeape and Saquas, in wie Re tune great pro- 


of ‘Ffos F 
Hulme, ‘ The 
‘The Mountain 
Linnell. The ‘ 
same’ fine coun’ 


’ Jeli tel ted ; 
elsh Glen" of Mr, Crewe 
re dy SMe Mr. 


of Wales, by Mr. J Tennena 
rd. 
tudy,’ by Mr. Redgrave. These 


perking 

Poets,” a pure woodland the 
remarks :—“ Nothing is more difficult to repre- 
sent on canvass than the effect of light playi 
on all sides, amongst the branches of trees, which 
are not sufficiently leaf-crowned above to throw 
those masses of ow, by means of which full 
value is given to the contrasted lights. Mr. 
ee g trial, then, was at once to conjoin a 
8 e of scintillations with simple th of 
effect. That skilful artist has successfully re- 
solved this severe problem without any partial 
sacrifice of his subject, which is throughout 
equally well studied and carefully finish In 
works of this kind, the method of the English 
painters of our may be compared to those 
of Paul Potter Carl Dujardin, whose can- 
vasses may be examined closely, or distantly, 
without any detriment cither to minuteness of 
detail or general simplicity of effect. The valu- 
able quality, so striking in Mr. Redgrave’s ‘Study 
of the Poets,’ is to be found equally in the 
landscapes alluded to of Mesbrs. Creswick, Lin- 
nel, Lee, Hulme, and Tennant, and may be said 
now to be the distinction of the British school. 
. 7 In py ose ant ae absolutely 

old up pe ters as models 
to be ‘allowed in all points, I think I give a 
salutary advice to the artists of all countries in 
this branch of the profession, when I urge them 
to decide in their own minds whether the more 
perfect masters amongst the English have not 
attained the double success of gratifying the 
eye, both near and at a distance, by the combi- 
nation of delicate detail with a simple thought 


of general effect.” 

ith this tribute to the ae cook of 
landscape painters, we may ly con- 
clude our extracts for this month. When com- 
bined with an admission on the part of another 
of the Parisian critics, that the landscape school 
of France was regenerated from an utterly 
dry and artificial method into something of 
an appreciation of Nature by the influence hap- 
pily felt at an earlier period than the present of 
our British school, we may have the satisfaction 
of feeling that an unequivocally substantial set- 
off is yielded to us for many a superficial sneer, 
and more solemn deposit of criticism, in depre- 
ciation of the merits of that strange abnormal 
school which has spontaneously emerged into 
existence, and grown into rude strength, on the 
western side of the Straits of Dover. 


—a 


OBITUARY. 


MR. JAMES CARTER. 


Tue readers of the Art-Journal during the last 
few years must be acquainted with the name of 
this engraver : we sincerely regret to announce his 
rather sudden death, at the end of August. 

He was born in the parish of Sh teh, in 1798, 
and evidencing a taste for Art, was articled to the 
late Mr. Tyrrel, an architectural engraver: while 

et quite a youth, he gained the silver medal of 
the Society of A for a dra , we believe ; the 
ashe to him by the hand of the late 
Juke of : x. After Amy ey —-- eed 
Mr. Tyrrel, he abandoned the style of engraving he 
Nati iczrnod in the studio of his taaster, and adopted 





ficiency, but without any instruction than he 
had alread ved, so that he might almost be 
called self-ta t. In 1840 he essayed to publish 


in his 





Valley in Ireland,’ by Mr. G. Colomb, 
serves the s notice, Mr. 
lon’s illustrations of the divisions of 
also interesting. ‘The Stormy Lake’ 
Silver Pool,’ of Mr. F. R. are 
works, and we cannot too highly praise the 


=F 
seek 


e& 
Britt 
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a work on ‘“ Windsor Castle,” but failed 
a from want of 


ittempt the’ necessary su , 
box tt 44 


and frequently amused himself, by way of relaxa- 
tion from the labours of his graving tools, in writing 


| poetical effusions, but none of them ever found 
| way into type. 
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When the “Annuals” were flourishing, Mr. 
had his share of the work ‘they brought ‘to 
oven pei Peet with Mr 


to L 
admirably in his plates after 
the drawings of 8. Prout; he also engraved many 
subjects from other painters. On our undertaking 
the “ Vernon Gallery ’’, series of pictures, we in- 
trusted Mr. Carter with the charming work of F. 
Goodall, A-R.A., “ The Village Festival,” which 
he engraved #0 much to our satisfaction, and also 
to that of Mr. FE. M. Ward, B.A., that the latter 
expressed a strong desire that his “South Sea 
Bubble ” should be placed in the same hands: the 
result justified the expectations that had been 
formed of the engraver. Other subjects he en- 
ved from the “ Vernon Gallery,’”’ are ‘‘ Hadrian’s 
Villa,” after R. Wilson, and the ‘* Angler’s Nook,” 
after P. Nasmyth. P , 

At the commencement of the series of engravings 
from the Royal Galleries we were anxious to secure 
the services of Mr. Carter, but Mr. E. M. Ward 
had for a time forestalled us by engaging him, or 
rather the publisher of the proposed work did so at 
the request of the painter, to ve on a large 
scale his picture of ‘ Benjamin West's First Essay 
in Art.” This plate occupied Mr. Carter a con- 
siderable time, and was finished only a very 
short period before the death of the engraver: it 
cost him, we know, much anxiety, from a desire to 
execute a work which, inasmuch as it was the most 
important he had undertaken, should also be his 
best; this solicitude, it is more than probable, 
brought onan attack of the disorder—determination 
of blood to the head—to which he was continually 
predisposed, that terminated his life. 

Among his other engravings, executed at various 
periods, are ‘* Wells Cathedral,” “‘ Santa Pavilo,” 
and the “‘ Triumphal Arch” in Paris. Mr. Weale, 
the architectural publisher, employed him on seve- 
ral works—Stuart’s ‘* Antiquities of Athens,” 
Chambers’s ‘‘ Civil Architecture,’ and “ Vitru- 
vius,” edited by Gwilt. One of his more recent 
engravings is “‘ The Temple of Jupiter at #gina,” 
for a work by Mr. Cockerell, R.A., to be published 
at the close of the year. He also made, for Mr. 
Weale, a drawing, and engraved it, of “ Oliver 
Cromwell in Conleenne with Milton ;’’ designed 
and engraved a frontispiece for a work, issued b 
the same publisher, entitled ‘‘ Charles Martel an 
the Moslems ;”’ engraved a it, folio-size, of 
Sir I. Brunel, C.E.; made a sketch, and engraved 
it, of the New Palace of Westminster, as it stood 
three yearsago. Mr. Ackermann recently employed 
him to engrave three small plates for the Queen. 

In character Mr. Carter was frank, cheerful, 
kind-hearted, and thoroughly conscientious, always 
ready to sympathise with, and aid, so far as his 
limited means allowed, those in distress. His 
widow has to mourn the loss of an affectionate 
husband,’and his children a parent indulgent almost 
to a fault. Of nine children who survive him, six, 
with their mother, are, we are concerned to say, 
left entirely destitute ; his large family, and the 
comparatively unremunerating condition of line- 
engraving for many years past, entirely prevented 
him making any provision for them. “Among our 
readers we believe are very many who may be 
dispdsed to aid the widow and the fatherless: we 
aeed only oT to such that here is a case well 
deserving of their notice and their benevolence. 


MR. MATTHEW WOOD. 


Ts gentleman, whose death was announced in 

the daily papers at the beginning of September, 
will be regretted by an extensive circle of artistic 
friends, te whom he had endeared himself by his 
great amiability. He was found dead in bed at 
his residence in St. John’s Wood Road—under 
circumstances it is said indicative of having taken 
_—. Mr. Wood held an appointment in the 
ost Office, the discharge of the duties of which 
occupied, from a very early hour in the morning, 
(before daylight in winter) so much of his day 
that we have only been surprised he found 
time at all for painting. He was long a member of 
the Clipston Street Society (now removed to 
Langham Place), to their connection with which so 
many living painters are indebted for the best part 
of their artistic education. The engravings of 
Rembrandt's “Sepulchre,” Teniers’s Village 
Féte,” and Wouverman’s “ Pistol Shot,”’ from her 
Majesty’s collection, to be published in the Art- 
Journal, were executed from copies made for us by 
Mr. Wood. His last exhibited work was we believe 
a contribution to the exhibition of the Roval 
Academy, entitled “Curiosity.” The motive as- 
signed for the act of self-destruction is the non- 
confirmation of his appointment to an advanced 
step in the Post Office, the duties of which he ful- 
filled during, we believe, six months. 





THE DAY-DREAM. 


ENGRAVED BY R. ARTLETT, PROM THE STATUE BY 
P. MAO DOWELL, R.A, 


In the article which a in our last num- 
ber on “The Sculpture at the Beaux Arts,” the 
writer asserts that—‘ The French, as a school, 
appear to rely in male works most on martial 
and vigorous display of muscle and attitude ; 
and in their female works on corporeal beauty 
of limb ; while simple, powerful repose, is more 
the character of English male statues, and 
delicacy and purity of sentiment of the English 
female ones. It was a saying of ss 
‘that the English did not comprehend well 
corporeal beauty, but that it was through the 
affections that the public were to be reached ;’ 
and as regards the latter observation, no change 
can be desired.” 

We reprint this passage because it embodies 
our views of the general character of British 
sculpture; a character which is in harmony 
with our national tastes and feelings, and the 
absence of which would deprive sculpture of all 
the interest felt for it in England, if it did not, 
indeed, render the art intolerable. Chantrey was 
right in his opinion ; we English are not a people 
to be captivated with the anatomical expression 
of a “ wrestler,” or a “ gladiator,” with the limbs 
and thews of a Hercules, or the masculine 
Py seme of an Amazon ; none can accuse tis 
of being a sentimental nation, and yet things 
only “which are lovely, and of good report” in 
Art, find favour in the sight of the public. But 
it does not follow that the English sculptor has 
nothing to learn from the foreigner ; there is a 
danger that in his aim at personal beauty 
and virtuous expression, his work may ex- 
hibit insipidity, timidity, or affectation; a 
study therefore of what is free from such 
deteriorating qualities, would be manifestly 
advantageous; and though we are far from 
advocating the indiscriminate study of the 
“martial and vigorous displays of muscle and 
attitude,” and the “corporeal beauty of limb,” 
which are developed in the productions of 
continental schools, we have an idea that 
English sculpture—of the masculine gender 
especially—would gain rather than lose by the 
incorporation of some of that living energy and 
power we find elsewhere, with the intellectuality 
that graces our own. 

The influence of Canova’s works upon modern 
sculpture, and especially on that of our own 
school, is undeniable ; he carried Art back to a 
point approximating to the grace and beauty of 
the Greeks, rescuing it from the excessive styles 
which Michael Angelo adopted, and which had 
been handed down to us by every succeeding 
generation of sculptors, till the time of Canova. 
Knight, in his “Analytical Inquiry,” says,— 
“Both Michael Angelo and Bernini were en- 
thusiastic in their admiration, or at least in 
their applauses, of the Grecian style of sculp- 
ture; but, nevertheless, Michael Angelo and 
Bernini were, in opposite ways, the great 
corrupters of this agp style; the one having 
expanded it into the monstrous and extrava- 
gant, and the other sunk it into effeminacy 
and affectation. * * * The judgment of 
each was true, while the feelings were false.” 

The statue of “The Day-dream” was exhi- 
bited at the Royal Academy in 1853: whether 
the lines appended to the title in the Catalogue 
— the work, or were introduced to 
explain the sentiment which the sculptor 
intended the figure should convey, is of little 
importance, farther than they afford us an 
insight of his meaning :— 

‘* A sudden thought—all sweetness in its 

And yet perplexed by some vague doubt that came 

Like to a shadow playing in the sun— 

Entranced her as she stood with poised foot 

And downward eyes: a dream o past and future, 

dad ponsive, vow otti enor eed cue 

» wi 

What was that thought?” a oe! 

This statue is the work of a mind thoroughly 
imbued with the graces of Greek sculpture ; it 
shows the refined beauty which is ascribed 
to our female heads, while the body and limbs 
are exquisitely modelled ; the feeling and the 
execution are alike worthy of all praise. 
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ART IN CONTINENTAL STATES, 


Paris.—The vy t indi manifested 
by the French’ for e Great Exhibition of the 
Champe Elysées isan extraordinary fact; the accounts 
of the tickets taken by the “pleasure trains” are 
woful, the continued fal ofthe shares from 160. or 


160 f. to 90 f. is a proof of thé total failure 
enterprise in a financial point of view, The ‘oan 
bition is certainly a ‘ma spettacl 
present, but the French people will not pay to 
be 


e 
event of yesterday, and yet 4 comparative 
indifference is rv deg *the ¢. Paying publics th 
tradesmen are also heartily. of pres exhi 
tions, as occasioning them nothing but troub i 


of time, and expense,—they self litfle or . 
the visit of our transitory 
ranted 
exhibition of Fine med the 
of the French artists — 4 i 
as to the merit of the English school are vario 
It can truly be ftir Vy persed wainted ' 
the signatures of the various peri writers, that 
they who are artists and competent judges of 
Art are all highly pleased-and gratified at so in- 
tellectual an exhibition. Several new paintings 
and statues haye been added to the exhibition of 
Fine Arts, and ‘a second supplementary catalogue 
has been published.—The new buildings in the 
Carrousel continue to be adorned with statues, which 
have a most imposing effect.—Several foreign 
commissaires have the determination of 
Austria to get up a Universal Exhibition at Vienna, 
in 1859.—The Belgian schodl has met with good 
suecess at Paris: most of its best faintings ve 
been purchased.—The facade of the Louvre, in 
front of the Place Napoleon, has been completed 
by ten ups of children, symbolieal of the Fine 
Arts.—'The cademy of Sciences, on a request made 
by the Minister of State as to the exact mixture of 
metals used for bronze by the celebrated brothers 
Keller, founders of Louis XIV., have sent in the 
following a 08 91—40, zine 5.53, tin 1.70, lead 
1.75,—in order that all government works may in 
future be executed in the same proportions,—At 
the sale og fa Tae de peewee Brey an , me 
inti ucher—‘‘ Sunrise,”’ unset,” 
wat wy purchased by the Marquis of Hertford 
for 20,200f.; and two statuettes in marble,— 
es Bacchantes,” attributed to Clodion,—for — 
The taste for statuettes from the antique seems to 
be reviving ; in a late sale, two—the “ A Ilo 
Belvedere,” and ‘* Venus de Medicis,”"—have 
bought by M. Lacoze; two others—*Nym 
Bathing,’” and “ Innocence Playing with Love,’— 
brought 2260f.—Death has taken from us, at the 
commencement of her career, a young lady par gor 
of great talent, Madame Edouard Dubuffe, wife of 
our best portrait-painter, well known in En land. 
—The position of the paintings in the Exhibition 
has been (as usual once during the season) changed, 
so that a painting may be viewed in different 
lights.—M. J. B, A. Vinchon, historical painter, 
died at Ems, on the 16th August, in his sixty-ninth 
year. He was author of _ excellent paintings, 
and nobly — histo’ art : he was of the 
David period. 

Pentientide the royal establishment for glass- 
painting is exhibited the lower half of one of 
two windows which the King is about to resent 7. 
the church of St. Mary at Stralsund. The ne 
of the window will be eighty-five feet, after a 
by Glinski. The finished . measures sever- 
teen feet high and is equally broad, ~ Pg 
og gecory in wr ye Aree the Ly veers on 

he upper 0! esign 

Shot Iealah and Jeremiah, the Archangels, the 
Trinity, with a symbol of the heavenly Jerusalem— 
and above all is the star which conducted wok = 
farers from the East.—Rauch has com estes 
clay model for the bust of the late. ce ‘eign 
engineer Borsig, and by the advice of his ph << 
proceeds to Karsbad.—On the 25th of : 
the well known collection of Professor Schiesingss 
was brought to the hammer. This ne neve P 
in course of formation by its late g 


at 
sights.” The time draws tiedr when it will be ce 
bi 


| period of forty years, and contained many curious 


and valuable examples of the old masters.—Kaul- 


vings; Duncker is the i & 
renstital drawin of the Battle of the gh 
has been made by Strahhuber, so permet © ne 
looks like a finely executed lithograph ~ 
celebrated work in the Racryntt one ection, 
with the imitation © brown | 

Datdwien aoPRe sculptor Rietschel por 
has beer comnifssioned to commemorate 


sti8 Ba , — 
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season is five hundred and forty, but there is a great 
deficieneg of historical su’ ; are however 
by Ewald, ‘Elizabeth to Davison the 
warrant for the Execution of Mary Stuart,” and 
by V. Oers ‘The Em eresa praying 
at the Tomb of the Francis the First. 

In histori there are two works of merit 
“ The Death of the poet. 0,” by Feuer- 


of Vienna, “ Austrian Uhlans 

tese Village ;"’ Bishof of Munich, “‘ A : 

by Block, of Diisseldorf, ‘Defence of a Block 
couse,” and others by Brucke, of Berlin; Diez, 


of Meiningen, &e. &e. 
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PHOTOGRAPHS 
FROM SEBASTOPOL. 


One of the most interesting series of photo- 
graphs that has ever been executed, the presty 
of Mr. Agnew, of Manchester, is now on ibi- 
tion in the room of the Old Water Colour 
Society, in Pall Mall, East. are three 
hundred and sixty in number, the result of a 
visit by Mr. Fenton to the Crimea, commissioned 
by Mr, Agnew, and accompanied by three atten- 
dants and a photographic van. The enterprise 
is most spirited, and has cost Mr. Agnew some 
thousands of pounds, but it cannot be doubted 
but that it will yield a golden harvest. We 
were much surprised to @ collection em- 
bracing subjects to which the artist could not 
have had access without influential introductions 
—but so it was—the artist was, we believe, 
recommended by H.R.H. Prince Albert to the 
notice of officers high in command, insomuch 
of Samet — to or mae and circles 
which might have been consi especial], 

exclusive. He was provided with letters of 4 
troduction whereby he was enabled to enrich 
his portfolio with subjects and portraits of the 
highest interest. Those who understand the 
difficulties and niceties of open air photographic 
practice will inquire how Mr. Fenton's apparatus, 
dark room, &c., were moved from place to place. 
All this was contained in a “ photographic van,” 
built for the purpose and intended to be drawn 
by three horses purchased at Gibraltar; but as 
soon as the vehicle was landed at Balaklava, in 
February last, instead of this being found an 
adequate team, it was found necessary to solicit 
in addition the aid of four or six artillery horses, 
which were kindly lent for the purpose of 
moving the van out of an otherwise impracticable 
slough. One of the most interesting results of 
this very arduous and really perilous enterprise 
is a series of views of the whole of the southern 
environs of Sebastopol, the centre of this tre- 
mendous sanguinary struggle. Every knoll and 
every hollow has its episode, and al are cele- 
brated here ; and these particular views of which 
we speak have been taken continuously, so that 
when joined they form a perfect panorama of 
the site of the encampment, and the scene of a 
struggle unexampled in the history of the battle- 
field. Many of these admirable photographs 
were executed under a fire from the Russian bat. 
teries, and we are told that upon some occasions 
the travelling laboratory was an especial mark for 
practice from the fortiboations, as it reeembled 
& vast ammunition waggon, laden, it might be 
supposed, with some new diabolical projectile, 
to be launched on wings of fire against the de- 
voted city. One of the subjects, specially show- 
ing the kind of patronage under which Mr. 
Fenton worked, is the council of war which 
was held immediately before the capture of the 
Mamelon. The council is limited, toa triad of 
celebrities, Lord Raglan, General, now Marshal 
Pelissier, and Omer Pacha, and the hour at 
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so faithfully detailed, that we stop to 
brief tribute paid to the memory of the brave. 
Portions of the inscriptions on the unpretending 
monuments of Colonel Seymour of the Guards, 
and Brigadier-General Goldie, are sufficiently 
ible. It was thought that the condition of 
the horses in the Crimea during the winter was 
somewhat rated, but we cannot doubt 
the evidence of the lens ; we find Lord George 
Paget mounted on the remains of an animal, a 
misshapen phantom, which his lordship may 
have mounted for a bet, but certainly would not 
venture to ride him five paces. , we 
have the winner of the Crimean cup, the High- 
flyer, the Doctor Syntax of the Crimean Spring 
tings—ignoble to look at, but said to be ove 
of the best ever went before a tail. There 
are none of the refinements of painting here ; 
there is nothing of the beautiful, but the beau- 
tiful of reality. Among the contributions from 
the French camp, we have groups of Zouaves 
in their costume, picturesque all but their 
useless nether clothing, which has always the 
appearance of falling from their ns. It is 
unseemly, and very much in the way. The 
French have ridiculed it in the Dutch ; why do 
they adopt it from the Turks’ A cantaniére— 
riestess of the petit verre, seems to have got 
erself up for photography ; she is smart, clean, 
and trés An interesting Turkish group 
i of Ismail Pacha, with officers of his 
staff; the pacha is very characteristically seated 
ona broken gabion, Another remarkable group 
is that of Colonel Brownrigg, accompanied by two 
Russian or Tartar boys, who strayed out of 
Sebastopol to the English lines, where 
were = ond and attached themselves so 
to the Colonel as to follow him every- 
where with the fidelity of spaniels, Another 
of the most successful portraits is that of Mr. 
Russell, the correspondent of the Times, Mufti 
seems to be the resource of our officers when 
not on duty; we see a group of officers of the 
Guards ing themselves with beer before 
distinguished by unique turban h 
ae ee eb panel tinople ; 
in contrast to , is presented a 
of Tartar Jebourers. “The Valley of the 
Shadow of Death” is a most exquisite photo- 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of “ Tux Ant-Jovunnan,” 
NATURE'S DISLIKE TO CONTRAST IN COLOUR, 
On the recent publication of a work of mine I 
die Vining, 0 wel pci 1 haw ih worm, 
on W c chose a warm 
light, golden brown for the shee of the volume, 
w the edges were a bright red pam to 
orange, and the letterin . The mere bind- 
ing of an unpretending publication is of very little 
Fie, 5 to any one, but to answer these objec- 
tions considerin 





have been how Nature would 

have done it, and so the question e itself till 

- = nash in doubt some high-so theories 
colour. 


I had not allowed myself any real contrast, but 
only variety, Red and green are not variety, but 
ariations in music always ha 


herself any violence of contrast, whilst her inces- 
sant endeavour is after variety. If a human face 
is remarkable for the excessive fairness and delicacy 
of its colour, the hair is sure to be light ; it is often 
in such cases so that the eyelash and eyebrow 
are scarcely visible at a little distance, hor even 
the moustache in the male, though full and vigorous. 
The ruddy, sanguine tem t has light, sand 
hair, but the dark negro coal-black wool. If 
Nature liked contrast she would give the fair girl 
black tresses, and the negro a wig as white as the 
best hair-powder could make it. The argument 
from the hair need not be pursued farther: the 
pale skin of the student may contrast very well 
with his black ay" but this is disease. 

Wha the hair is light, so are the eyes, and pure 
blue is very rare in them, because isnot much 
blue visible even in the most transparent skins, and 
so the contrast would be too strong. Grey is most 
common, bang neuen, and therefore unobtrusive, 
and when the hair is auburn or brown, hazel often 
occurs in the eye. I have never found black eyes 
under pale eyebrows. 

In landscape, Nature still avoids glaring contrasts. 
There is never any contrast between the sun and 
the sky nearest him. No one ever saw a red sun 
setting in a sky of pure ultramarine: when he is 
red, so are the courtier clouds; when he is white 
and powerful, the clouds dazzle you with whiteness. 

If you could onl get a blue sea under a burning 
sunset, there would a capital milliner’s contrast, 
but Nature spoils it all by reflection. 

When Al Tennyson wrote beautifully and 
well, he gave us this bit of true colour,— 

‘* Some blue peaks in the distance rose, 
And white — the cold white sky 
Shone out crowning snows. 
There is no contrast here: a vulgar writer would 
have wanted a black thunderc in the sky for 
“contrast.” 

I was once making a sketch of the Terrace at 

addon, and there overheard this soliloquy of an 
wahegpy Coste artist near me,—‘* Well, this is the 
most i to do; the colours are all alike, 
and it won't look to my satisfaction at all: the 
whole thing’s a fact was, Nature had 
been yaa 'y busy there for the 
years ee the very result so severely depre- 

stone, 


= 


or hand to follow, bu 
desirable contrast of white 
stone and dark boughs. The painter gave up the 
attempt in despair, and I did not persuade him to 
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nt’ ; for even if he had rendered every | mittee, who still ha ed to be in the building. 
on with mirecalous fidelity, such labours are never | Then the court ial, who accompanied the 
‘adequately rewarded in the pecuniary sense. lady-in-waiting, peremptorily insi that the 
““Taving shown that in large quantities Nature | precious commodities should be at once and 
avoids contrast, I can well afford to concede that in | Without further delay carried off, the lady affirm- 
flowers and the — of birds, where dazzling | : 4 in addition, that her august mistress had 
ee an , om he ogy : - ‘ters mes enjoined her not to return to St. Cloud—nay, 
my as an exception which proves the rule, an not again to show herself in the presence, except | ing have been assi them by 
instance of contrast on a larger scale on the Tweed, | in possession of the chandeliers, the cabinet, and | Barry, or at his —— With 
near Dryburgh, where the sandstone being red was | the cups so much desired. This put an end to | the two pictures w will revert to Mr. W: 
in violent opposition to the green foliage; but the | all demur, the acting commissioners withdrew | we strongly recommend one of our leading 
effect was so strange and unusual, that it came like | their veto, the marvels of the French Cellini | vincial Art Societies to lose no time in en 
a crash of discord in a symphony of Beethoven. were borne off swift as the wind to St. Cloud, | vouring to secure them; for it may be presumed 
In dress, contrast is resorted te ae appeasing the hospitable impatience of the | that the artist will soon have an offer for one 
which is a good reason enough, only let it be granted | Po press, charming, that same evening, the eye | or both—certainly two of the finest histori 
oes - oe of a oe —s -_ of the British sovereign, and commencing, it | painti of the age. The Trustees “to 
ighter wit n facings, but Nature C16 - tings of 
ath, body with quieter tence: The ancient | ay be, a perpetual alienation from the splendid ttish National Academy should add them to 
Britons corrected this fault of hers by painting | Stock of Froment-Meurice. _ The second day | their collection ; the subjects are national, and 
themselves blue, but I have always thought they | after her Majesty’s arrival in ‘Paris, Monday, | therefore possess peculiar interest to our coun- 
betrayed a little bad taste in this. August 20th, and at 11 o’clock in the forenoon, | trymen north of the Tweed. Edinburgh is the 
Putty Griwert Hamerton. | her Majesty, in company with the Emperor, | fittest place for their location. At all events we 
September, 1855. visited — - + ge Beaux — in the | hope they will not be separated ; this would be 
Avenue Montaigne. canopy of crimson | a matter of regret. We would rather 
PICTURES IN CHURCHES. velvet, fringed with gold, and on which the | in a public gallery, or the proporty batgm 
Srr,—Your correspondent, “‘A Church Conser- | monograms of their Majesties had been inter- | Institution, than know they were in the posses- 
vative,” will peneey be glad to hear that the | twined, had been abruptly raised for the occa | sion of the most liberal Art-patron in England, 
altar-piece by cea ay = vee of = sion. The public were admitted, but in order | in whose private gallery they would prove, com- 
of the picture a question from its position over the | %@ Obviate any confusion, only to the number | paratively, treasures hidden from the eye. 
altar became absolutely necessary when the church of 6000, The ya ag Fe: the a were Tue Pustic PicrURE GaLLeries IN THe Mr- 
was altered a few years since. A large wooden received by the Prince Napoleon, the members | rropo.is.—It may possibly save some of our 
erection formerly stood in front of the fine east of the Imperial Commission, and many of the readers a useless journey, and consequent disap- 
window of the church, and Jefferies’ picture filled | persons who had assembled in the first transept. | pointment, to remind them, that during the 
the centre panel. The picture may have been | His royal highness did the honours on the oc- | present month, or at least till the 22nd instant, 
painted for, and was well adapted to, its original | casion. Her Majesty stop before many of | the National Gallery in Trafalgar Square, and 
ition, but it would be greatly misplaced if now | the French canvasses, and frequently expressed | the Vernon Gallery at Marlborough House, will 
xed over the altar; and I think your correspondent | her admiration of them. It was strikingly in- | be closed, as is usual at this period of the 
would be of the same opinion if he were to compare | toresting to find by her Majesty's presence that | year. 
the size of the picture with the space available | | Jor; of reality was imparted to the historic |" Mm. Arurracs, the painter of the “Battle of 
under the window. AMATEUR. M : y : “ re z, - A 
pictures in the collection. The first was “The | Meannée,” in the collection, is preparing 
Cusmemen Hus, Masoussres. Coronation of her Majesty,” by Leslie, in which | we understand, to paint two large pictures of 
‘ the aspect of the young queen kneeling before | the battles of Inkermann and va. He 
—~ ye the Archbishop of ae 74 angelic | has ee. ve wy the Crimea fom a. 
. ” ‘i purity. The second represents the “ Ceremony | number of sketches of the scenery amid whi 
MINOR TOPICS OF THE MONTH. | of the Queen's Marriage,” by Sir G. H. Hayter. | those glorious struggles took place, and of por- 
All the figures here grouped round the royal | traits of many of the most distinguished actors 
Tue Queen's Recent Visit TO Panis—Our | couple are portraits of historic personages, of | therein. But Inkermann and Balaklava, though 
contemporary, the Revue des Beaux Arts, gives | whom some are still of her Majesty’s council. | of undying interest, have since been absorbed 
the following chit-chat in its pages. An in- | On the 23rd, her Majesty and Prince Albert, in | in that which attaches to the last tremendous 
cident, which caused no slight excitement | company with the Emperor, explored, under | conflict ou the shattered bulwarks of Sebasto- 
amongst the exhibitors in the transept of the | the guidance of Mons. Nieuwerkerke, the | pol. We shall not be surprised to see this 
Palais de Industrie, occurred on the evening | Museum of the Louvre. In the grand Tribune | illustrated on canvass,” on the walls of the 
of her Majesty's recent arrival in Paris. Six | saloon her Majesty stopped for a considerable | Academy next year; for our artists, like our 
o'clock was just on the stroke, all exhibited | time before “The Conception” of Murillo, and | soldiers, have rushed into the thickest of the 
objects were being covered and closed up| Van Dyck’s “Charles the First.” Gros and | fight to pursue their art, which, in such cases, 
for the night, when a court equipage, having | Gericault also greatly drew upon her Majesty's | can scarcely be called a “ peaceful art.” 
come rapidly along from the direction of St. | attention. In the museum of original designs, Mr. WY», of the New Water-Colour Society, 
Cloud, drew up at one of the entrances of the | those of Raphael and Leonardo da Vinci were | has received a commission, from the Empress 
building. A lady of the Empress’s suite, | highly admired, as were also the enamels of | of France, as we understand, to make drawings 
and an official dignitary of the palace, rapidly | Petitot. The curiosity of her Majesty and the | of St. Cloud, Versailles, &c., to be presented to 
sprung from the vehicle, and as rapidly hurried | Prince reached their height when, in the | the Queen as a memorial of the visit of her 
on to the stall of the celebrated goldsmith, | Museum of the Sovereigns, the Marengo dress, | Majesty to the Court of France. Mr. Wyld, 
Froment-Meurice. This precious depositary | the grey frock, and the flag of the Fontainebleau | some time since, executed several drawings of 
was then only guarded by a relative of the | farewell’ were produced. The Queen, after | Balmoral by command of the Queen. 
great artist (as he may be justly designated) a | having minutely examined “The Hours” of| Mn. CaRMIcHagt, the marine pelnter, has, we 
young delicate lady, who, in the absence of | Anne of Bretagne, and the sword surrendered | understand, returned from the Baltic, bringing 
er husband and another member of the family, | by Francis the First at Pavia, experienced an | with him a number of sketches of the naval 
was alone engaged in consigning to their | indelible sensation on being shown the shoe | operations in that quarter, ey! of the 
strong boxes these invaluable works which her | which dropped from the foot of Marie Antoi- | attack on Sweaborg, at which he was present ; 
uncle had left to the admiration of his contem- | nette, as she ascended the scaffold. The | and he is at present engaged in painting & 
poraries, when, some six months since, he was Egyptian and Etruscan Museums—those of | picture of the bombardment, which is to 
carried off by a brain fever of thirty-six hours’ | the antiques and the chapel, were afterwards | engraved. Thus the war is finding employment 
duration. The fair and noble visitant announced | successively explored. Some repose was taken | for many of our artists, as well as for our brave 
herself as the envoy of the Empress, sent to have | by the royal y, and during its continuance, | soldiers and sailors. eects 
consigned to ber, and without demur, different | Mons. Lefud the Emperors architect, pre- Honours To Learyep Mey.—An im ‘ish 
chef-d'ceweres, which her Majesty had, in her | sented her Majesty a plan of the Louvre, as it| movement will emanate from the Eng 
visits to the exhibition, especially noticed, and | will be when finished. There, also, Mona. | juries who have visited Paris: it has been long 
with which she had determined to enrich and | Niepce de Saint Victor submitted to her | required and looked for, but has been, 80 fe 
embellish the toilette appareil of the Queen of | Majesty and the Prince his proofs from helio- | speak, forced forward by recent events in tS 
England. Amongst these were two silver chan- | graphic impressions on steel, for which he ob-| capital of France. Among the Jurors w " 
deliers, exquisitely chased and encrusted—the | tained the most flattering compliments. represent England, there are several on 
Price, 2000 francs ; two agate cups, mounted in|  Mosr of our readers have heard of, and many | science, whose names are renowned throughom 
silver, 900 francs ; a cabinet, enamelled in the know, the pictures of “ Argyll Asleep in Prison,” | the world: Professor Owen, Sir David Brewster, 
oy of the thirteenth century, worth 1500 francs, | and the “Execution of Montrose,” painted by Mr. Fairbairn, Mr. George Rennie, —— 
Te gc wee other smaller coffers, less precious. | Mr. E. M. Ward, R.A., for the Houses of Parlia- | Wheatstone, Mr. Charles Manby, Sir Wi 























To so unexpected a demand, the fair guardian issi i illi Arnott, Mr. Brunel, 
, ment. The Co f the F Hooker, Professor Willis, Dr. Arnott, 4 

nahn py of Froment-Meurice was wholly at finding these pictures, being pale ted i feikan and others, whom we cannot at this moment 

® ‘oss for a reply; while, on the other hand, | not adapted to their proposed places of desti-| call to mind. It is not necessary to say 


the usual attendants of th : - - all of them, 
cumamened ta oes ee oon ay | nation, from a deficiency or peculiarity of light, | these gentlemen have, each and 


| have authorised the artist to copy them in| rendered immense services to —_ ind: ye 
foenee, for somnating which, as an equivalent, | they received an wa ete hy the b 
ene wed t igi i t to unaccustomed— . 
mae an to obey. In this dilemma, recourse | Shanske cal poy tedy pet the’ French avons and the people of France; 
certain members of the managing com- | case, painted at once on the wall, but on the | while they have seen, without envy, y 


ala cette . . none $< $< 


the imperial carriage, having the fear of b k 
rules before their eyes, chewed thomesieen but 
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but with some degree of mortification and pain, 
that while in France every public benefactor is 
honoured by marks of honour, in England he is 
no way distingui from the crowd,—that, 
indeed, he yields precedence, not only to the 
aristocracy, but to all whose are tier 
than their minds and souls. have reflected 
on the humiliating contrast thus presented, and 


resolve to adopt some which the 
status of men Art, Letters, may 
i i Hitherto, in this 


recognised in 
a she state hee Deem lavish of ite rewards 


to the Army and Navy: it is no uncommon 
thing to see an officer with half a dozen “orders” 
on the breast of his uniform coat; while, as in 
the case of Sir De Lacy Evans, Parliament 
often gives thanks in solemn assembly ; or, as in 
the case of Lord Raglan, awards substantial 
honours after death. It is far otherwise with 
men such as those whose names we have written 
in the very limited list printed above, to sa; 
nothing of the many whose “laborious days” 
have been devoted to the service of mankind— 
of their own country in especial. At present we 
can do no more than convey a hint, that out of 
the great gathering of nations at Paris in 1855, 
a movement of more vitalimportance than even 
the advancement of Art-industry may arise. 

Messrs. GRIEVE AND TELBIN, at the Gallery 
of Illustration, keep pace with the stirring events 
in the Crimea: they have just added a picture, 
painted by Mr. James Randell, of the battle-field 
of the Tchernaya, from a sketch taken before 
the engagement. It makes an interesting 
episode, as it were, in the series of battle-pictures 
which make up the other views in this exhibition. 

Mr. Marruew Nosie’s Statue or THE Duke 
or WELLINGTON, & commission from the court of 
the East-India Company, has just been placed 
in a niche in the court-room of the company’s 
edifice in Leadenhall Street. The figure is 
colossal life-size, executed in white marble: the 
duke is habited in military undress costume, 
bearing a telescope in his hand. The work 
altogether has a dignified aspect, and is highly 
creditable to the seulptor. 

Tae Duke oF WELLINcTON IN Sr. Pavt's.— 
Two months ago, we stated that this great 
commission was to be given to the Baron Maro- 
chetti: and twelve months ago we printed a few 
lines in anticipation of some such issue, the affair 
being in the hands of Sir William Molesworth— 
a gentleman who is as little conversant with Art 
as we are with the affairs of the Admiralty. 
The Atheneewm has enlightened the public con- 
cerning this transaction within the last fortnight, 
—its authority being, not the Art-Jowrnal, but 
the Daily News. We abstain, for the present, 
from going into the matter: for we have some 
reason to believe the award is to be “recon- 
sidered.” We shall not fail to give utterance to 
the public sentiment, if this commission be 
eventually placed in the hands of the Baron 
Marochetti. 

Tue Scnoot or Art.—The report which Dr. 
Playfair has issued is certainly encouraging : 
some of the facts, condensed in the Atheneum, 
speak much for the progress of the schools in 
London, and in the provinces, “The Department 
of Science and Art,” in concert with the com- 
mittee of Council on Education has enabled 1044 
teachers of public schools to learn drawing at 
the local schools of Art, with a view to intro- 
ae it - their own schools; and 1270 
mas who are at various training colleges 
throughout the kingdom, have been examined 
for certificates in elementary drawing. Means 
of illustrating the course of instruction have 
been widely spread, and, in addition to the 
trade supply, 294 schools have obtained examples 
through the de t, at an average cost of 
six guineas for each school. The local schools 
throughout the provinces have been attended by 
nearly 20,000 persons, chiefly artisans. The 
museums of the de t have been visited 
by above 204,000 persons, and the Art library at 
sia a re po by eeu ~~ The exhi- 

on of students’ prize ings in vinces 
has been ins by above 66,000 pean 
; Mr. Gorpon Cummina, the “ Lion-hunter,” is 
“at home” to the public every evening at the 
Egyptian Hall ; A ee surrounded the 
bones and stuffed skins of the animals slain by 
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his prowess, he discourses most amusingly on Metropolis and its county. Lord Londesborough 
the enjoyments, perils, and conquests of the has‘ ted to become its president. There 
chase in the deserts and jungles and swamps of | can be no doubt of a large and badly-occupied 
Africa. The room is hung with a large number field, open for the tenancy of a body. 
of paintings by Messrs. Weir, Haghe, Dated gadon, civic magnates have been cele 
Leech, &c., to illustrate the exciting stories he | brated from the days Stowe as “men regard- 
tells, and in a manner which cannot fail to less of their antiquities ;” while our antiquarian 
interest his hearers. The boar-hunts represented | bodies have been too diversified in their atten- 
es ees ae ee ae tion to bestow much on London. 

dren’s games compared with the pictures of | Smarressury Hovss, in the Fulham Road, 
Mr. Cumming’s achievements lions, | Once the residence of the famed author of the 
ors eee "Tis a strange enthusiasm | “ Characteristics” has been recently pulled 
all, this wild hunting ; mais, chacun 2 son | down. For man youre it formed the work: 
goat, house for the of St. George's Henover 
Crvic Lamp-Posts.—Passing up a | Square, but as increased the house became 


few days since, we noticed with a feeling almost 
akin to horror, the miserable iron 

they are little better—placed by the side of the 
recently erected statue of Sir R. Peel. Is it 
possible that the city authorities, or the com- 
mittee who had the management of the testi- 
monial,—we know not whose business it is— 
intend to allow such apologies for lamp pillars 
to remain? Why, a village blacksmith whose 
hammer had never shaped anyt: more orna- 
mental than a horse-shoe or a wheel-tire, would 
have turned out something more artistic than 
these, if put on his mettle—we repudiate the 
idea of a play on the word, but perhaps we 
should write “metal.” The posts, however, 
are a disgrace to the city, especially in a leading 
oa re the sooner they are removed the 

ter. 

PRESENT TO THE QUEEN.—Among the many 
instances of courteous and kind attentions paid 
to her Majesty by her Imperial hosts during 
Fe were the ee eet 

pears especially graceful. < 
finished little picture, by Meissonnier, the 
interior of a cabaret, with soldiers of the French 
Guard, habited in ancient costume, carousing, 
attracted the attention of her Majesty in the 
Palais des Beaux Arts. The next morning the 
i was in her private apartment at St. 
Cloud, the Emperor having purchased it from 
the artist, at the price of 25,000 francs, it is said, 
and at once caused it to be taken down from 
the wall, and forwarded to the palace for the 
— acceptance—a right royal gift. 
Memoirs of Painting is now being prepared for 
lication by Mr. W. Subaa, he, since 
is retirement from the commerce of the arts, 


resides in Edin If he had acted with the 
ordinary feeli interest that actuates the 
dealers in works of High Art, he ought to have 


enjoyed a handsome competence, but his high 
principle of integrity, and an enthusiastic love of 
ictures, have produced the opposite result tohim. 
y of the finest pictures in the national, and 

a considerable number in private, collections 
were brought to England by his energy and 
perseverance. Among those belonging to the 
nation which he obtained, it were a sufficient 
testimony to his cultivated taste that the 
“ Bacchus and Ariadne” of Titian ; the “ Virgin, 
Child, and St. Elizabeth,” by A. del Sarto; 
“ Erminia and the Shepherd,” by A. Caracci ; the 
“ Allegory of Peace and War,” the “ Brazen 
Serpent,” the grand “ ” and the 
“8t. Bavon,” all by Rubens; with the “ Virgin, 
Christ, and St. Joseph,” by Murillo, with several 
others of owe Aang «arg now adorn the 


in process of formation, f 
M5 wh aoe ihel - 
a year, and whose 


terised the works of his father— late chief 
engraver to the Royal Mint. There is much 
originality of conception in the obverse of this 
medal, which represents the powers and purposes 
of coinage. Numismata, a dignified figure, typical 
of the art, is “ iating the present, restori 
the past.” She extends right hand to wel- 
come a graceful girl, emblematic of the present 
time, and with her left removes a curtain, and 
discloses the past in the form of an aged Greek 
seated on a cube, on which is engraved the type 
of the coinage of gina, where stamped money 
originated. In the general treatment of this 
somewhat difficult myth, Mr. Wyon has been 
more than usually successful ; there is a dignity 
and grace in the principal figure, and a grandeur 
in the treatment of the pape) tern A 
praise. The medal is a work destined 
private circulation, but the ability displayed in 
ts will ensure many we ony og is me ge | 
ve an ordinary memento, by ingenuit 
its design, and taste of its execution. , 
CmarcoaL a8 a Sanitary AcEent.—On several 
occasions, public attention has been called to the 
fact, that charcoal many remarkable 
— It was known that charcoal 
rendered putrid water, when filtered through 
it, quite sweet, and that it removed all putres- 
cence from bad meat. Ordinary charcoal was 
known to condense, in some cases, at least 
seventy times its own volume of noxious gases, 
and its powers as a deodoriser were supposed to 
show that it was equally powerful as a disin- 
fectant. Dr. Stenhouse, of St. Bartholomew's 
Hospital, has recently been eng in a series 
of very exact investigations on subject, and 
he has arrived at some most important conclu- 
sions. The ical application of these have 
been shown ming Se Pee ee ae 
striking manner. At 73, Great Russell Street, 
Dr. Stenhouse has fitted up a series of arrange- 
ments, by which the sani influence of 
charcoal is fully illustrated. Air impregnated 
with the gases escaping from dead rats, and all 
kinds of putrescent animal matter, is passed 


- | through a layer of charcoal, and escapes per- 


fectly free of smell. An experiment on a 
pn vp made of the fo Y character. 


+ 


apartment. Itesca 
test odour, and, as 1 


liar by the Dobereiner ; 
The charcoal which has been impregnated with 





investigating the history and antiquities of the 
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the platinum obtains this pro i 
) perty in an eminent 
degree, and is employed by Dr. Stenhouse in his REVIEWS. of his descripti 
respirators and in his charcoal bandages of | scenery of grec refer to his inland tri 
pee with striking effect. We | MISCELLANEA GRAPHICA: A COLLECTI customs of its shabide » the primitive mehr & 
ve examined all Dr. Stenhouse’s arrange- CIENT MEDIEVAL AND RENAISSAN ON OF AN- | reception of himse itants, and to their mae 
ments with great care, and we are convi nar in the possession of the Lord Lond, REMAINS, | ing travellers, I If and his companions 
that his arrangements must ere long me Tilustrated by F. W. Farruout re had given us’ et, Everest, Price, and 
generally introduced into our dwellin Th VI. Published by Cuarman & Haz. Lo Part | but they do not c eapaeyane ae on these poi 
artist's studio may be Bs. © | The ; , Lt, London. | does the “ enver 20 minutely into ee 
artist y rendered free f first plate in P rt VI : Dabbler, h * y details 
injurious vapours of turpentine and oil. wt = teresting antiquarian ia . « Mp. Belsieitie in- | to the claim of an teenth — any we Fn 
an : — it, by the employment of this — Pryke pens ea: the most conden fe oe an amusing one, and an intelligent Aen. is still 
t, and we are, now, candlesticks, of the thi Be 
— that instead Tyme we Phen or candlesticks have no socket, the candle i aes aye > THE FIsHERIES oF THE W 
of emptying the sewers of London i lb upon & Spike , in form they are not pleasi Cc OF IRELAND. By T. E me 
Shen tee & n into the | but they are richly ornamented. pleasing, ommander, R.N. Published by ( Symon 
Gul fw ue anoxia tha | sine hea re ep | Pl Uenion Mctzasnan’ and Ra 
flowing and the ebbing ti e er flagon of a century earlier. Th t . ” 
} g tide, th late contai ve drinki : - e next | Th 
offensive matter will be collected = Heemeen and | Gouble cu err — cups ; two of these are the tale i eg of our readers are “ breth: 
—be there deodorized, and eventually cupleyed either end, "or both; for } epi my the fluid at | intere ' 7 in this pe mphiet the slow likely to fel 
on atel aa ’ , , : } er is sus F | pamphlet ; 
in giving fertlty to he wo_coavesing the | tein avr, it and came, ny edt soon | o woud fin tlie wh heel ing 
e ’ i A ’ i in i 0 = 
i ceases of tapas and ¢ 3 ing as it now | the side where the handle’ a form; | therefore, will —- some concern, and ths 
pestilential diseases. won, und ether | A beort-dhaped “ besker,” ported, 1608, o puro is sttantion toa work, the chpechatenek tee 
Pict form, and very deli »” period 1696, is pure in | that porti rk, the object of which is to be f 
te ot amie ok of _ y delicately enriched with orn portion of our country, while it i nefit 
Phan Meee mel ND. circum. | We know not whether ir. Fairbolt hea ament. | comforts which we oursel y, while it increases the 
memory of which, it fe anid, hes Holland, the | cial object in the arrangement of his plates, but it the Irish Channel, Captain Syimgods haa for sone 
enor of sy sw bon eal | SIGE et he oper, to | Eating Site 
in the family for which it was pai — de nmoderately, often get quarrelso ~ on in Ireland, and ; x 
ted: it was an employ against each 0 h ; me. similar appointm previously held a 
among the chefed'ceuvres of th painted ; on tile Aaah olin aed er the objects engraved of these ent on the Devonshire coast; both 
highly valued by its owner. ——— and was | weanens heme there Le ona wi Mareen eee | oe en, bows lecnges Dine Se aees 3 bo 
. The paintin veapons here—there is one with the fishermen of these localiti contact with 
on panel, and on the back we painting was | like a saw, another with four si a serrated edge, | in the case llities respectivel 
se : des, each ang] ane e of the Irish station, i vely, and, 
canes au ‘statis ahah — several signa- | senting a sharp edge ; our sides, each angle pre- | his attent: mn, induced him to turn 
eee 8 d establish- | b —e ; all are more or less enriched tion to the sources of revenue possessed 
ing its authenticity. After py ben y the chasing-tool or the graver. Th ched | Ireland in her coast-wate nue by 
years, the owner was persuaded apse of many quite satisfies us that Mr F ich e next plate pamphlet that in 1854 “ We jearn from his 
: ; to believe that | teach al in thi . Fairholt intended to | th ; Ce a 
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444, WEST STRAND. 


Present. 
THE RIGHT HON. THE LORD MOWPRAGLE: 














, Wice-Presents. 
HIS GRACE THE DUKE OF NORTHUMBERLAND ; THE MOST NOBLE THE MARQUIS OF PrON; 
THE RIGHT REV, THE LORD BISHOP OF ELY; THE RIGHT HON. THE EARL OF AND SURREY; 
THE RIGHT HON, THE LORD LONDESBOROUGH,. aos 

DMUND E. ANTROBUS, ESQ FRANCIS JONN FIELD, 1 | 
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THOMAS BELL, ESQ., FRB. = OuanLes ALLSET, B50. 
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THE REV. EDWARD COLER 3 Lieut GeN bn SIR ee. czB., ‘tn . 
CHARLES JOHN DIMOND, nea, , HARLES BILL, “s 
GEORGE DODD, ES@., FS. “ JOHN MARTIN, BSQ., M.P. | 
THOMAS L. DONALDOON, iia. THEODORE MARTLN, BAQ. 
WILLIAM EWART, Esq., M 











PLAN FOR THE CURRENT YEAR. 


The List is now open, and every Subscriber of One Guinea will be entitled to :— 

I. AN IMPRESSION OF A PLATE, by J. T,Wassnns, AA rom te rg portant and wal inwe piste by Sin Howes Lau, BA 
Sia Aveusrus Caizcorr, R.A. “HARVEST IN THE HIGHLANDS ;” and’ 

ll. THE CHANCE OF OBTAINING ONE OF THE PRIZES to be allotted at the General Meeting in April, which will include— 

THE RIGHT TO SELECT FOR HIMSELF A VALUABLE WORK OF ART FROM ONE OF THE PUBLIC EXHIBITIONS. 
STATUETTES IN BRONZE OF HER MAJESTY ON HORSEBACK, by T. Tuonwavcnorr, 
| COPIES IN BRONZE, from an orginal Mode in relief by R. Snrrunaon, of “he Baty ofthe Dube of Wellington ito Mari.” 
@STATUETTES IN PORCELAIN OR PARIAN. 
| PROOF IMPRESSIONS OF A LARGE LITHOGRAPH, by TH, Mauna afer th Original pletare by W. P. Pusat, Ruby Pe 
Supper Scene,” from Molidre’s “ Bowrgeois Gentilhomme.” : 
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Lega ered ny medionl CHESTS FOR AVELLING, = 
six Cut Glass suapeet Beats es Ob Cen, eeleeg. sivon narod: etn, 3 —— 
Clergy, 8 Travellers, at i tp hdeet setters ofites par 
: COOPER’S EYE DoU Pam: 


for bathing the Eye, i sel-acting, and so soci iy equal” ce Hu sare area 
w close application to 

sdminioriog whole injection sels of the pn, chery prveniag addon into the 

Ses alle wakar ot selee tee 0s. . 

T. COOPER, PHARMACEUTICAL CHEMIST,’ 26, OXFORD STREET. LONDON. 





















PARKINS AND. Chap ome 


WHOLESALE ‘AND: ‘RETAIL eae 
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THE - / LARGEST ,» BEST, AND ‘CHEAPEST: STOCK IN” THE KI 


Ate Des ogra ms, Reverse € Cyphers, &e., tas 5 a. ectly arranged and cut on Steel, forier 
asta taa Crest Dies, oat te 6d., usually : 
ALL. THE NEW STYLES AND) ALTERATIONS | nym —— AT! HOME, NOTES, ae. 





IN WEDDING ENVELOPES, : ) alls PATTERNS SENT POST FREE. 
All Reams Warranted to contain Twenty perfect Quites, 
perream 4s, 6d, | Large Office 


1000 te, 
8 0 THE HEAD ENVELOPES ..... 
Mlack Hordered ditto Creat aid iéarsiopes, stamped and cuinonied. -per 1000 34 Visiting Carde s bmg + 


Letter Paper ag ee ene ae Black 100 0 6 Account and Manuscript Books. ee 
. PARKINS & GOTTO'S new Witting Paper, rmsd from Straw, is invaluable to rapid writers, andinesily’ half the price of abet mm 


ED CED P ot geared & GUTTO can now send their useful SAMPLE PACKET of*WRITING PAPER re nay 4 3 
“restare el ‘being numbered, and a list enclosed, arnelatbnaes be mevad pik che poerpact tnee; ta oie tan coxa oa 
the, carriage will be paid upon all Orders over 20s.—Price Lists post free. 


R MS for fur’ Chea; , Elegant, and Useful Articles, adapted for Birthday, Wedding and Christening a 
= om gumnammgar = Shillings to Twenty Guineas. 





























AVELLING 
taies a CASES, IMPROVED SCALES, warranted to 
from ids. 6d. turn at one grain, 10s. 6d. each. 














WALLETS 


WRITING AND DRESSING CASE yscooawy sosmwoon, AND” 
maa COMBINED, from 30s. WALNUT DESKS, from To. 6d. 




















GENTLEMEN'S TRAVELLING DRESSING 
PARCELS, AND 
LADIES’ DRESSING CASES, from 21s, ee 











5000 Bibles, Prayer Books, and Church Services, in Plain and Antique Bindings. : 
Papier Miché Goods, Peat! and Tortoisshell Card-Case, Inkstands, Pocket Books, Despatch Boxes, Dressing and Writing Cases of every description, of ie Ba 


- > qualities; at the lowest prices, 
FOR A VARIETY OF OTHER ILLUSTRATIONS SEE PREVIOUS NUMBERS OF THIS JOURNAL. 








BRADBURY AND BVANS, PRINTERS, WHITEPRIARS, 





